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MEAN 10 YOU? 


A FROZEN ACCOUNT under than “unfreeze” his past-due bal- 
Regulation “W” means that you can ance with your store. Only an 
no longer sell listed items to the up-to-date report can tell you if 
customer on credit. This will be this situation is happening. 


true until the account is paid or 
the default is cured through an 
instalment agreement. 


A frozen account to you may 
mean capital that is unnecessarily 
tied up. Avoid the customer who 


Those accounts that remain fro- may be pyramiding his accounts. 
zen are the ones that should have A CREDIT REPORT FROM YOUR 
your particular attention. The cus- BUREAU IS SOUND PROTEC- 
tomer may open new accounts rather TION, ALWAYS. 
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Also True Today 


C/'our Government is at war in 


defense of American honor and 
American rights. It is a war in which 
the United States must be successful if 
your Liberty and your Freedom are to 


remain untrammeled. To carry it on, 


your Government must have funds. 


Our men at the front must be supplied 
with food and all the things so essential 
to victory. It is the duty of every patri- 
otic American to do all he can to make 
every plan of our Government a success. 


—The Crepir Wor.LD 
December, 1917 
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Milwaukee, with 22 delegates present, car- 
ried off the New Orleans convention attend- 
ance trophy for aggregate number of miles 
traveled. Oakland-San Francisco was second, 
with 8 delegates, followed by St. Louis with 
25; Pittsburgh with 14 and Birmingham 
with 36. 

* * 7 

Many comments at the convention were 
received to the effect that the address 
LETTERS by Carl Wollner, President, Pan- 
ther Oil and Grease Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, 
a former credit executive and charter mem- 
ber of the Dallas Association, was the finest 
address on that subject heard at any of our 
‘conventions. His address appears in this 
issue of The Crepit Wor .pb. 


* * * 


Following are the highlights of my report 
at New Orleans; the total membership now 
is 16,495, including members in the Dominion 
of Canada, England, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Membership loss for the year was 
143, the first year without a gain in mem- 
bership in the past 8 years. Abnormal can- 
cellations were due to many firms discon- 
tinuing business because of scarcity of mer- 
chandise. Cash on hand was $9,027.75; U. 
8. Savings and Defense Bonds, $7,420.00; 
and Dominion of Canada Bonds, $4,500.00, 
a total of $20,947.75. There is no current 
indebtedness. During the year, 58 cities in 
20 States and the Province of Ontario, Can- 
ada, were visited. 


* * * 


On Tuesday evening, June 16, the N.R.C.A. 
was host at a dinner at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, honoring the Hon. Ronald 
Ransom. There were 30 present, including 
4 bankers; Keehn W. Berry, President, Whit- 
ney National Bank, New Orleans; C. W. 
Orwig, Vice-President, Commonwealth Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh; J. H. Riggs, Vice-President, 
Florida National Bank, Jacksonville; and 
Carl A. Bimson, Vice-President, Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix. Also present were: 
W. H. Baldwin, Manager Credits, U. S. and 
Canada, General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
New York; Professor Robert W. Elsasser, 
College of Commerce and Business Admin- 
istration, Tulane University, New Orleans; 
Kaa Blue, Retail Credit Association of New 
Orleans; Stanley Kemp, General Convention 
Chairman; officers and Past Presidents of 
the National Association and the officers and 
Past Presidents of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America. 


. 7 + 


This year we did not attempt to operate a 
special train to the New Orleans conven- 
tion because of wartime restrictions. How- 
ever, 65 delegates from several cities left St. 
Louis and Chicago Saturday afternoon, June 
3, on the Panama Limited (Illinois Cen- 
tral), one of the newest and most luxurious 
streamlined trains in America. 


L. 8. CrowDeEr. 
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All Out Effort 


In our National Emergency 


“Idleness must give way to work; confidence must supplant complacency; discipline 
must supersede indifference, and nothing must stand in the way of each of us doing 
our patriotic duty.” 


HE MOMENTOUS CHANGE that 
S aecuee our individual, corporate, 
and national lives today is not the reflec- 
tion of the individual or collective choice 
of the American people. Nevertheless, our 
nation stands at the crossroads of the great- 
est crisis since the Fourth of July of 166 
years ago. It has undertaken to support 
and defend democracy and civilization 
against an enemy which would put you and 
your children in a perpetual state of star- 


vation. Today, your nation has under- Capt. A. A. Nichoson* 


taken to perpetuate for future posterity this 
unparalleled American way of life. Nor can these prob- 
lems be solved by legislation. Their solution calls for 
unselfish sacrifice and contribution on the part of every 
man, woman and child privileged to be called a citizen 
of the United States. 


In these tumultuous times, as we try to detect some 
ray of optimism, it seems to me significant that in the 
year 1883, a great statesman said: “There is a grave 
misunderstanding concerning the true meaning of Amer- 
ican democracy. The American democracy is not the 
scum of the industrial cities of the United States. The 
American democracy is not the exhausted middle classes 
who dabble in stocks and call that progress. The Amer- 
ican democracy is the crucible from which will emanate 
the philosophy that will determine the destinies of the 
Americas and of Europe.” ‘That prophecy may come to 
fruition in this generation. 


Will We Win the War? 


The momentous question now confronting the Amer- 
ican people is not exclusively the question of whether 
they can win the war. It is the question of whether they 
will win the war! The answer to that question lies in 
the hearts and souls of the millions of people who today 
live and prosper in the shadow of Old Glory; people who, 
despite the tumult of the world, still enjoy the blessings 
of a prosperity and happiness surpassing those of any 
other peoples on the earth. 

The protection of our fields, factories and acreage is 
a simple matter involving the coordination of men, money, 
and machines. But the protection of the American way 
of life demands a spirit that can emanate only from 
the fountain of hope from which gush forth the ideals 
of decency. 





*Assistant to Vice-President, The Texas Company, New 
York, N. Y. An address given at our 30th Annual Conference 
and Credit Sales Forum, New Orleans, June 16, 1942. 





None can doubt the ability of America 
to sustain herself materially. No one can 
doubt the ability of America to solve prob- 
lems of unemployment and eventually ren- 
der greater service to mankind than ever 
before. But, the one great question now 
is whether we, the people, will willingly en- 
gender within ourselves a spirit to meet the 
challenge of defending the ideals of democ- 
racy—ideals which emerge triumphant, 
when the people of a country decide to 
cast off the shackles of totalitarianism and 
despotism and to bring into fruition the 
dreams of freedom. 

If this one doubt can be dispelled, if the people of 
this nation will understand that the material strength, the 
economic vitality, the moral fiber, and the physical 
security of the United States is contingent upon an in- 
telligent utilization of our complete production poten- 
tialities, superimposed upon a structure of free enter- 
prise, then America shall retain her invincibility and her 
citizens will be accorded a place in the sun granted only 
to those people who make a persistent application of the 
precepts of democracy. 

In the face of current events, there can be no further 
doubt that the American way of life, in which the indi- 
vidual is free to carve out his own social, political and 
economic destiny, is being violently opposed by other 
nations whose political philosophy portends that the state 
shall mean everything and the individual nothing. The 
real danger to our civilization still lies in the effort to 
impose upon a people an idealogy that elevates the state 
and crushes the individual. And in our effort to defeat 
that ideology, we, like certain European states, may fall 
into the same pit. We may act upon the assumption that 
in order to beat the devil, we must employ his fire. If 
we do, then the philosophy of Washington, Jefferson and 
other illustrious leaders will be crushed into a million 
irreparable pieces. 


Selfishness a Real Barrier 


The real barrier to progressive civilization and the 
winning of the war is selfishness, a characteristic which 
most of us in this nation possess to an alarming degree, 
and which is reflected by the multiplicity of laws in 
your forty-eight states and those appearing on the pages 
of the national statutes. 

In the interest of security in the future and of the 
welfare of this nation, it has been grossly unfortunate 
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that, during the past several months, millions of your 
neighbors have been mesmerized and seduced by the siren 
melody of wolves garbed in sheep’s clothing and led to 
believe that nothing could happen to America. Per- 
sonally, I believe the defeatists, isolationists and pacifists, 
those crude imitators of Judas Iscariot, these backstage 
disciples of Pierre Laval, are content with the patriotism 
they projected. This was the philosophy propagated in 
Norway and France and Holland. It happened there 
and it can happen to you. 

A vital outpost of this democracy, without justifiable 
reason, was attacked by termites whose souls were 
steeped in foul deviltry. And as a sequel to December 7, 
the sands ran red with the blood of Americans when our 
flag had to come down at Corregidor and the flag of 
the Rising Sun went up on the American mast, at the 
instigation of a madman possessing megalomaniacal ideas; 
ideas which were prostituted out of blood, butchery and 
brutality. On December 7, this flock of Oriental buz- 
zards, personifying and portraying all the characteristics 
that have stamped that race throughout the centuries, 
sailed out of the clouds, flying American planes, spilled 
American blood, desecrated our flag, and heaped insults 
upon every believer in decency and democracy. 


We Must Subdue Cannibalism 


I sincerely hope I am not vindictive nor vengeful, 
but having watched the ruthless savagery of a quarter- 
of-a-century ago, I say if this is their concept of inter- 
national honor, if this is the kind of war they want, I 
am convinced there are 131,000,000 people who still be- 
lieve in the simple ideals symbolized by Old Glory, who 
will sweat around the clock in order to subdue Japanese 
cannibalism. We shall have no peace until the Mikado 
and all his subjects have been wiped from the face of 
the earth. 


The time has come in America when we must realize 
that, in the final analysis, we can save ourselves and 
preserve our collective democracy only by our own hercu- 
lean exertions, individually. Today our nation is at war 
with dark forces who seek to stultify our ideals of free- 
dom. Again I say, there can be no peace until the United 
States, the nations of the British Empire and the nations 
who believe in decency, who subscribe to the philosophy 
of freedom, emerge triumphant. We must be one, a 
solidified people. We must win this war, for only by 
winning this war can we ever be assured of the perpetua- 
tion of freedom or the democratic way of life. 

From a material angle, there is not a shadow of a 
doubt that we can win the war. But again the question 
comes up: Will we win the war? And I say we will 
win the war if each and every one of us gives and does 
the things we are called upon to give and to do. 

In this nation, 131,000,000 people are riding in the 
same boat: if one gives, all must give; if one makes sac- 
rifices, all must make sacrifices. There can be no excep- 
tions; there can be no partiality or evasion. The time 
for talking is past. The time for action is here! Idle- 
ness must give way to work; confidence must supplant 
complacency; discipline must supersede indifference, and 
nothing must stand in the way of each of us doing our 
patriotic duty. 
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Actions Speak Louder than Words 


If we criticize, let that criticism be substantiated by 
proved performance that we can do it better. If we con- 
demn, let our condemnation be backed up by over- 
whelming effort. When we stand up and sing “God Bless 
America” and pledge allegiance to Uncle Sam, let us 
remember “actions speak louder than words.” 

As we gird ourselves to protect our country from the 
nefarious tactics of those who believe might can over- 
come right; as we strengthen our morals and morale 
against the insidious poison-gas attacks of unscrupulous 
ideologists, who struggle to take away our American 
ideals; as the going gets tough—and I predict it will 
get tough—as the shadows of despair lengthen; let us 
reach down and take a hitch in our belts, understanding 
these are not the first foes that have confronted the 
American nation or the American people. 


The priceless heritage of this nation, Freedom, has 
been under attack by various agencies within and with- 
out, but if we, by virtue of our selfishness, permit free- 
dom to leave these shores, it becomes questionable whether 
or not our lamps of liberty can ever again be trimmed. 

Aroused from an apathetic and cultivated indifference, 
almost overnight the workshops of this nation have been 
transformed into a mighty arsenal: the world’s great- 
est system of production, traditionally designed to give 
the people the necessities and luxuries of life, has been 
shifted to the production of armaments, planes, tanks, 
guns, and ships, all designed for death and destruction. 
While the pressing needs of a national economy begin 
to reshape the life of every individual today, America is 
armed for defense. She has armed herself with faith and 
a determination that neither this war nor any subsequent 
war will ever be lost. If you come out with the same 
flag that you went in with, you will come out with a 
nation that will stagger the imagination by its brilliant 
post-war accomplishments. 


Arming to Defend 
American Way of Life 


America is arming to defend the right of a man to 
worship according to the dictates of his conscience, and 
she is arming to defend the fertile cornfields of Lowa and 
the coalfields of Pennsylvania. And, more than that, she 
is arming to defend the right of an editor in lowa to 
publish his newspaper without any semblance of censor- 
ship. Today, she is arming to defend the tremendous 
resources of the great Commonwealth of Louisiana. But, 
more important, she is arming to defend the people of 
Louisiana in their right to vote for whom and what 
they want. 


Today, America is armed to defend this unprecedented 
American way of life. We Americans of the current 
generation have inherited from the builders of this 
democracy a civilization and a scheme of living predicated 
on freedom. And freedom, to a real patriot, is more 
precious than life itself. 

This heritage is the philosophy that the government 
exists for the individual; not that the individual exists 
for the state. This is a way of life in which hope and 
faith inspired the individual; not one in which individ- 
uality is curbed by fear and coercion. This is a way of 
life wholeheartedly and enthusiastically followed by peo- 
ple; not one forced upon them by a dominating dictator. 








And yet, this is the way of life that is being attacked by 
military enemies abroad and unscrupulous ideological 
enemies at home, committed to the destruction of free- 
dom and democracy. 


Our American Achievements 


Suppose we take an inventory of the achievements 
under this American way of life. Suppose we measure 
the effectiveness of these institutions, serving the men, 
women and children of America. As a matter of fact, 
we find that no nation in the history of the world has 
approached, let alone surpassed, these achievements, and 
the average man’s enjoyment of freedom of expression 
in modern America outshines that which characterized 
ancient Greece. Religious freedom has been tolerated 
for years and America has been the refuge of the reli- 
giously persecuted throughout the world. 

Let us remember ours is not simply a heritage of 
privilege, it is a heritage of momentous responsibility. 
We should keep uppermost in our minds that “eternal 
vigilance is the price of victory.” As John Stuart Mills 
said: ‘Unless people are willing to preserve, they are 
unwilling long to enjoy.” 

By virtue of the pressing problems of war, we find 
countless threats being hurled at our American freedom. 
Our national morale must be maintained and strength- 
ened. Faith in the simple fundamentals on which that 
freedom has been predicated must be buttressed. We 
must see that control over free business and free enter- 
prise is lifted when the war is past. We must build a 
bulwark against post-war depression and despondency. 

These are only a few of the responsibilities of free- 
dom. ‘Those who struggle to subvert our American way 
of life tell us our pattern of growth ceased a generation 
ago; that a planned economy must replace our traditional 
structure of free enterprise, and that the passing of our 
geographical frontiers supposedly spelled the end of our 
American opportunity. 


A New Trend Is Evident 


No one can deny that a new trend is evident. No one 
can blind himself to a new era which is appearing before 
the American people. This era is one of pioneering along 
the frontiers of invention and science. But, we are not 
asking for the death of American institutions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, today, free enterprise is more vital to our 
nation than it ever was before. On these frontiers are 
appearing opportunities which surpass the dreams of our 
pioneering forebears. New profit possibilities are emanat- 
ing from industries, laboratories, and scientific sources, in 
a stream that is literally unending. So long as science 
is interested in health and social science becomes the 
precursor of better future generations, the brilliant po- 
tentialities of America will become realities. 

True, America faces a challenge, a very severe chal- 
lenge. But, after all, the strength of this nation was 
built by the challenges she accepted, and our country was 
built by men and women who had enough intestinal 
fortitude to attempt the impossible. Their success is re- 
flected by the civilization which the current generation 
of Americans enjoy. 

Nowhere in the world have the people partaken so 
bountifully of the good things of the earth. Nowhere 


is opportunity offered as in this American dream-come- 
true. Nowhere exist the great opportunities that exist 
in this American land of opportunity. The same dreams, 
the same ingenuity, the same unstinted, unselfish service 
that is apparent throughout the dynamic history of our 
nation will come to the fore in these trying times, and 
backed by the greatest business and industrial system in 
the world, America can and will become invincible. I 
am convinced she is becoming that way now. And not- 
withstanding the challenges that may lurk within these 
boundaries and without these shores which we pledge 
ourselves to defend, she will not perish from the earth, 
because it has been too firmly implanted in the hearts and 


souls of 131,000,000 people. 


We Are Fighting for Freedom 


We are fighting not for some political idea or theo- 
retical concept, but we are fighting to maintain and 
retain the most precious thing brought to these American 
shores three centuries ago—that one basic hope to which 
man has clung since the beginning of time—Freedom. 
This love of freedom has existed throughout the ages: 
that spirit evidenced in the day when man tried to free 
himself from the shackles of Babylon and the slave mar- 
ket is today reflected in France. The daring Pilgrims 
who sailed an uncharted sea were dynamically motivated 
and goaded by the possibilities of freedom. The mid- 
night ride of Paul Revere—the courier with the Message 
to Garcia—the Parisian taxicabs rushing to the Marne— 
all these symbolized the march of freedom. Your own 
troops, who are sacrificing their lives in unknown parts 
of the world, are also on a grim march of freedom. 

These hell-infested hordes who loathe freedom will 
always seek to destroy it. Since the beginning of time, 
there has been a price on freedom, its acquisition and its 
retention. Today, we find the same price tag is still 
attached to this ever-sought, intangible human blessing 
called freedom. Today differs from yesterday and to- 
morrow will differ from today, because we are living in a 
fast-moving, mechanized world, but the freedom of today 
is the same freedom as in the golden days of Greece, the 
same as when God Almighty breathed a soul into man 
and planted in him a spirit to render service to all men. 

Sacrifice has ever been the price of freedom. Through- 
out the history of our nation there have been legions of 
men and women who have paid that price in order that 
you and I might enjoy this freedom. Sacrifice and service 
blended with mud and blood and toil and sweat have 
brought freedom to these United States. Every star on 
the field of Old Glory is only a symbol of self-negation 
and every stripe is only a symbol of the human lives that 
have been given in voluntary service to the end that our 
magnificent flag could eternally float over the land of 
the free and the home of the brave. To that end, my 
friends, their fortunes and their lives have been devoted, 
and you and I are being called upon to make a compara- 
tively meager sacrifice, a trivial contribution, in the in- 
terest of preserving and perpetuating that freedom. 


Democracy a Swell Form of Government 

To a great many people, democracy is a swell form of 
government just as long as it does not interfere with their 
complacency or upset their soft habits of life. But when 
that democracy, in the interest of self-preservation, asks 
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those people to reduce their sugar to one spoonful or their 
driving speed to forty miles an hour, they are not so sure 
that democracy is, after all, the best form of government. 

If this war and its subsequent peace are to be won by 
the American people, then American selfishness, fostered 
by standards of living equalled by no other nation on 
earth, will have to be relegated to the background, and 
our 131,000,000 people will have to be willing to view 
the problem in the light of the entire national picture. 
If our much-heralded patriotism is backed up by per- 
formance, giving—in the interest of winning the war—is 
going to be a pleasure. But, pleasant or unpleasant, we 
are all going to make sacrifices. We are going to sur- 
render many of the things we have grown accustomed to, 
the things we like, if our dreams of victory are to be 
transmitted into any form of reality. 


We are fighting for the tangible element called Free- 
dom, but we are fighting for more than freedom: We are 
fighting to become the masters of the world. Let us not 
be mealy-mouthed about this thing. Let us brush aside 
a lot of these altruistic whims and nebulous war aims and 
be willing to view this problem in a realistic way, under- 
standing we are fighting for America to become the 
master of the world. Before we reach that objective, 
however, we are going to wade through oceans of blood 
and sweat. 


Masters of Decency and Democracy 


They have given us but one choice: It is we or they. 
If we become the master, then to them we can give 
democracy or communism or fascism or rheumatism or 
any other “ism” in the world. But, the primary problem 
is for every man, woman and child in this nation to give 
everything they have in talent and tradition to the end 
that America may become the master of decency and 
democracy. 

We must recognize the reality of this war. On one 
hand, we have been talking about overproduction; on 
the other, about the things we are going to do when 
peace has been declared. We must realize that if we 
are to become masters, we shall have to kill hundreds of 
thousands of Japanese and Germans. We are going to 
cast the pall of suffering across the face of the earth— 
a pall that will follow people unto countless generations. 
Yet, there are myriad people who do not understand the 
realism of the war. To me, it becomes the reflection of 
cannibalistic events which are going to affect your life 
and mine in an unexpected and startling manner. 

No one can say that America precipitated her entry 
into this war. Your nation has never precipitated a war, 
nor has it ever lost one. But unless we in America begin 
to understand that we are going to have to fight in this 
war, that it is not sound logic to say a war cannot be 
lost, there is a possibility of the cause being lost. In this 
connection, let me remind you that the Japanese Empire 
has also never lost a war, and the Japanese are as com- 
mitted to annihilating you in America as you are com- 
mitted to exterminating them. 


Battle to Maintain Peace 


No one can point an accusing finger to Uncle Sam and 
say he has gone about with a belligerent attitude, sticking 
out his chest and looking for trouble. The greatest 
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battles in America have been for the maintenance of 
peace, but we have enough iron in our blood to refrain 
from sitting by and seeing the sinister forces of nazism 
sapping the forces of democracy. 


There were millions of people who never anticipated 
our entry into the war; there were 131,000,000 people 
who never wanted to enter the war. At the eleventh 
hour, your Uncle Sam, with all the honesty and sincerity 
he could command, was trying to negotiate with cross- 
eyed, slant-eyed ambassadors of treachery and trickery 
sent here as a front, while the Mikado unsheathed his 
knife and stabbed you in the back. That mental shock, 
to my mind, was as severe to Uncle Sam as the physical 
shock, the treachery, the dishonor, the deceit of nations 
supposedly motivated by honesty and integrity. It was 
a terrible blow! The “old man” shook and trembled 
and went down on his knees, but he didn’t take the 
count. He got up, dusted himself off, hitched up his 
breeches, spit on his hands and said: ‘You asked for it 
and you're going to get it!’ And that is the one big 
job before you and me. No matter what it takes, no 
matter how long it takes, that is the promise you and I 
must keep. 

The days are not far off when the slimy Japs are going 
to make overtures for a compromised peace. But Amer- 
ica must deafen her ears. There will be real peace only 
when the Japanese Empire has been obliterated from the 
face of the earth, when their islands are a mere hole in 
the Pacific, as a monument to American determination 
and a warning to others not to attack the spirit of 
democracy and civilization. 


We Are Too Complacent 


I still say there are millions of people who are floating 
around on clouds of apathy and complacency, believing 
that because the firing line is eleven thousand miles from 
New Orleans “it can’t happen here,” surrounding them- 
selves with false security, because we own ninety-two 
per cent of the world’s machinery and eighty per cent of 
its gold. Why does America fiddle while Rome burns? 
Why do we dilly-dally until their sky troopers land in 
our middle and their long-range guns begin to level these 
shores? ' 

It is time for the American people to realize not only 
that they are in the war, but that they will have to win 
the war. If we do not win the war, we will go down 
the highways of uncertainty, with all our possessions 
wrapped in a handkerchief, on our way to the slave 
market. 

What is it going to take to arouse the American peo- 
ple to the fact that this is a war—a war that must be 
paid for by we the people, if we are going to reach and 
sustain our objective? I am convinced that our patri- 
otism of the morrow will have to be more marked than 
the patriotism of yesterday. Sometimes I think we have 
developed a perverted type of patriotism. We have 
gotten it mixed with commercial patriotism, as the re- 
sult of idle dreaming or half-baked legislation. 


The Determination of Men 


Patriotism is not washed up on the shores like drift- 
wood; it is characterized by the determination of men 
and women to fight, to risk their very lives for their 








homes, their families and their ideals. And though the 
leader may extol the virtues of this nation as compared 
to those of other nations; though the statesman may por- 
tray America as a great modern Utopia; and though 
optimists may scout fears; on the morrow, these things 
will mean nothing unless they are backed up by genuine 
patriotism—a patriotism so unmistakable that the world 
will know that there still burns in the United States the 
unquenchable fires of the invincible spirit of 1776! 


Too much of our patriotism still consists of idle lip- 
service and printed words; we are prone to be patriotic 
only on holidays. We think patriotism is spasmodic and 
static rather than perpetual and dynamic. We glory in 
the herculean deeds that rise out of the magnificent past ; 
we eulogize the heritage of gallant men. We gloat over 
the victories of past wars. We lead ourselves to believe 
thereby that we are patriotic. But that kind of patri- 
otism will not suffice to beat the Colossus that today 
confronts we the people in these United States. In- 
dividually and collectively, we will have to put forth 
every ounce of mental and spiritual force we have at 
our command to make sure that the ideals of democracy 
are perpetuated. 


We Must Practice Americanism 


We must actually practice the principles of American- 
ism instead of merely raving and ranting about the 
obligations of democracy. Today in the United States, 
in the fields and factories, the homes, the highways, the 
shops, our national patriotism must become so fervent and 
genuine that it approaches religion. For only by-that 
kind of patriotism will we be able to breathe the sweeten- 
ing influence of the American way of life into our people. 
And if that is not done, we shall have broken faith with 
our heritage. 


When that kind of patriotism begins to emanate from 
the hearts and souls of people who call themselves 
Americans, this nation shall take its rightful place in the 
sun. But until then, the American people cannot enjoy 
security nor can they escape the evils which threaten us. 
With that kind of patriotism, we will be able to secure 
a national rejuvenation capable of permanently and com- 
pletely winning out in the battle before us and emerging 
into a still beautiful world. 


Let us keep on singing “God Bless America,” but 
don’t make that the National Anthem. Let us keep on 
seeking Divine guidance, but let us realize the magnitude 
of that request and in our prayers seek strength as well 
as aid. Girding ourselves with faith, the same simple 
faith upon which our nation was founded, let us en- 
thusiastically, patriotically assume our battle stations in 
these far-flung trenches of American freedom, resolved 
never to relinquish our tireless efforts in this gigantic 
struggle, until our objective has been won, personified 
by the fact that the American flag, with modesty but with 
meaning, shall float over the Mikado’s palace in Tokyo 
and over the Reichstag in Berlin, as unmistakable evi- 
dence of the superiority of civilization over barbarism 
and the supremacy of God-fearing freemen over the 
despotism of God-defying madmen. 
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Rationalization of 
Consumer Credit 


Rehert W. Elsasser 


AM ENTERING on a rather dangerous subject 

for a variety of reasons. It has been my privilege 
to have been associated with local credit groups for 
some years, and I have had the pleasure of working with 
them, experimentally and clinically, to such an extent 
that I have become interested and involved in making 
a series of observations, and those observations led me 
to declare that we were in for a period of extreme con- 
trol of consumer credit. 

For years, individuals have attempted to attack and 
break down that position. There is no question that it was 
highly experimental and highly problematical. I am 
about to make a few other commitments which may be 
defended or not, depending upon your willingness to 
accept the positions I assume when I attempt to project 
our reasoning about past performance and our past 
experience into the future. 


Destinations in Terminology 

On such a subject as this, the first danger sign involves 
the necessity of recognizing destinations in terminology. 
We think we talk the same language, but as a matter of 
fact, we don’t. Let me illustrate by saying, if I were to 
use the term right now with reference to control over 
consumer credit, if I were to use the term “regimenta- 
tion,” that term would provoke a series of individual 
reactions. That I leave to your own imagination. If 
I were to use the term “rationalization,” you would raise 
a series of questions and wonder what we were referring 
to, because you may not and probably have not become 
familiar with the use of that term by the profession in 
the last fifteen years. If I were to use the term “social- 
ism” or any of the special brands of socialism in my 
remarks, you would then raise a series of additional 
emotional reactions, or perhaps honest reactions based 
on objective study that may lead you to serious doubts 
about the worth of my remarks. 

At any rate, I recognize the dangers involved. I offer 
what I have to say with all the humility in the world. 
I am merely trying, above everything else, to provoke 
some thought on your part, directed at certain basic 
ideals which I believe have been seriously neglected by 
my own profession. And when I say my own profession, 
I am thinking primarily of the academic economist who 
has been confining his attention primarily to pure theo- 
retical economic analysis in which he sets up a series of 

*Professor of Economic Management, College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
and Vice-President, Pendleton Shipyards Company, New 
Orleans. An address delivered at the 30th Annual Conference 


and Credit Sales Forum of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, June 16. 
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barriers or limitations to his thinking by definition, and 
proceeds to reason within the circumscribed areas and 
draw conclusions which may or may not be valid, depend- 
ing upon the extent to which you are ready to accept his 
assumptions, which assumptions are frequently not at 
all stated but left to your own imagination, on the addi- 
tional assumption that you know what he is talking about. 


We Do Not Recognize Realities 

In other words, in economic areas we have been very 
seriously guilty of not recognizing realities and taking 
reality for what it is worth and including in the concept 
of reality that the people are human beings, emotional 
human beings, and not economic men, as we so fre- 
quently define it in our studies. 

Rationalization, as a term, was resurrected about fif- 
teen years ago on the Continent. The term rationalization 
has been written about in the last ten years especially 
in this country, and has been written about primarily by 
students of economics and, almost invariably, the con- 
clusions to be drawn from a study of the subject of 
rationalization led one to the belief that it is all good, 
there is nothing wrong with it, because, after all, all 
economic forces lead to the higher scale of living and 
lower costs of operations and, therefore, it must be good. 

I am not denying the results of those conclusions. I 
am not finding fault with them. I am not commending 
them. I am not advocating them. I am merely taking 
the position that it is my duty to present a series of ideas 
based on the idea of applying rationalization to your 
area, for whatever results it may have in stimulating our 
own thinking about the part you are playing in what is 
becoming an increasingly sensitive political organization, 
as we learn to live together. 


What Is Rationalization? . 


Rationalization consists in the application of the 
principles of scientific management to an industry as a 
whole, rather than, as we used to think of it, to a single 
plant in an industry. 

Those disciples of Frederick Winslow Taylor, who 
regard him as a great leader in the development of our 
modern scientific management on mass production, never 
dreamed years ago that the same concepts, the same 
attitudes in approaching the administration of an industry 
would be realized within the short span of roughly fifty 
or sixty years from the conception of the original ideas. 
Yet, on the Continent abroad, for fifteen years, there 
has been in progress, until the present conflict, a series 
of international meetings discussing this general subject 
of rationalization. 

Rationalization has. been applied additionally to the 
subject of distribution, and I attempt to apply the same 
idea or concept to the subject of consumer finance and 








consumer financing. What most students of rationaliza- 
tion do not do is invade the area of political influences in 
an attempt to control an industry. 

May I put it this way: Conceive, on the one hand, 
let us say, the textile industry dominated by a single, 
centralized, super management which tells the industry 
what it is going to produce, when it is going to produce 
it, how much it is going to produce, how many items it 
is going to produce, when it is going to deliver the items, 
and tells the industry what salaries are going to be paid 
to all the employes, and makes all of the individualized 
decisions and issues those decisions down through to each 
member of the industry, and in effect orders the adoption 
or orders meeting those standards. 

I submit to you that if one is looking for minimum 
cost of production, utilizing the experience of the past 
and thinking about mass production and integrated con- 
trol as promising reduction in cost of production for the 
sake of raising our scale of living, one is compelled to 
accept the proposition that that sounds very promising. 

Yet, on the other hand, if we will turn around and, 
for a moment, look at the political consequences of that 
kind of conception of economic organization, we are im- 
mediately faced with this fact: That the individual 
business unit must sacrifice its right to make its own de- 
cisions to that of the group. 


Political Implications 

I am not saying that should not be done. I am merely 
saying, let us look at the point that, whereas the economic 
argument may lead us to a perfectly sound conclusion 
of a perfectly desirable end, yet, on the other hand, un- 
less we are aware of the political consequences of such 
conduct or such tendencies, we are carelessly neglecting 
the political implications of such an organization of 
economic units. 

Now, in order to carry my idea a little more force- 
fully, may I suggest that we think of administration for 
a moment as the direction and control of human effort 
toward a given specific purpose. If we want to be good 
administrators, our first job becomes a job of building 
the type of organization which can be molded together to 
perform a series of specific functions aimed at accom- 
plishing that specific purpose. 

You and I must agree on our purposes, our primary 
fundamental purposes of all organized activity. But, in 
the administration of functions, of duties to accomplish 
or achieve those purposes, the administrator must con- 
stantly indulge in an activity that I choose to call con- 
trol. 

May I submit a short, specific definition of the idea 
of control: A continuous, regular comparison of what 
is, on the one hand, with what ought to be, on the other. 
In other words, it is difficult to understand how any 
manager, any administrator can do a job of management 
without having carefully defined and carefully detailed 
precisely what his standards for management are. 

In other words, may I ask this question: Do we all 
always know precisely what our standards are, what our 
bases for comparison are, in determining whether or not 
the conditions that are prevailing in our own credit 
management are what they ought to be? Have you 
properly defined your standards? 

The next question is: Whose standards are they? 
Are the standards we use acceptable to the public group? 


In order to understand that, may I suggest another tool, 
that is this: Fifty years ago, the average business man- 
ager was in a position so that he could literally control 
and administer all the activities entirely within his own 
organization, without any great regard for the influences 
going on outside of that organization. 

What is the most significant development that has 
taken place in the last ten years? Isn’t it this: Manage- 
ment, today, must pay far more attention to the so-called 
public relations influences upon its own activities than it 
ever has had to do before. In other words, management 
is compelled to adjust its own operations to the demands 
laid down by the public groups and interests outside. 

Who are those public groups? Customers, creditors, 
competitors, labor, stockholders, government, and the 
general public. Management must consistently and 
persistently examine the conditions in which it is attempt- 
ing to operate, in order to determine which of those 
groups become politically dominant. 


Changing Standards 


For this reason: We now come to recognize a new 
social principle: no standards can long prevail which are 
not acceptable to politically dominant groups. The fact 
still remains that we have had to make many serious, 
significant adjustments, whether we liked it or not, dur- 
ing the last ten years. From the point of view of the 
mass public, those are precisely the standards that the 
public has demanded, and I am afraid if we get into 
a discussion of democracy and the forces that make for 
democracy, we are compelled to admit that management 
must adjust itself to those standards laid down by demo- 
cratic principles. 

I am trying to lay down a series of conditions for the 
projection of the concept of rationalization into our own 
activities, and ask you to raise this question continuously: 
Where does it lead us? For what must we be prepared 
in the not too distant future? 

Then, may I add one additional concept, which is 
important, and that is this: In the ordinary discussion 
of events, we have been led to believe for years that 
standards were fairly fixed, normal to such an extent that 
if we learned them once, we did not have to worry 
about them, we would use them year-in-and-year-out and 
not make any changes. 


Unwillingness to Adjust Standards 


Sometimes one is compelled to raise the question: Isn’t 
that the way to get old: to fix your standards and never 
change them, and still live today on the basis of standards 
you learned twenty, thirty, forty years ago, and you have 
demonstrated persistently that you are not willing to 
adjust those standards? 

May I say that administration today, a professional 
attitude toward administration demands the recognition 
of a necessity of continuous adjustment of standards. 
The masses have become vocal and the sooner we learn 
how to determine what it is that the masses are insisting 
upon, the sooner we are going to learn how to do a 
better job of navigating our own vessels in the sea of 
public opinion. 

You may say that means we are injecting into our 
business organization certain political influences. I am 


(Turn to “Rationalization” page 22.) 
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What Would You Have Written? 


Mrs. Dolores Smithers is reliable financially, but habitually 
slow pay. She owes a balance of $150 over 90 days past due. 
She writes that she has been in Maine all summer and cannot 
pay more than $50 on her account, but orders $200 worth of 
merchandise shipped to her daughter Llewellyn at Schaeper- 
koetter College. 


Write Mrs. Smithers and tell her you must have more than 
$50 on the account before you can charge the new merchandise. 


That is one of the eight problems assigned to the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of St. Louis before a 
recent meeting. A number of the members turned in 
excellent answers, and they were placed before the Club 
especially typed without the name of the author. 

The answer written by Mrs. Essie January, President 
of the Club, and a member of the Credit Department, 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Company, St. Louis, won the prize. 
Her letter has so many good qualities, that I should like 
to share it with you and then discuss it a bit. Here it is. 


Dear Mrs. Smithers: 

We were pleased to receive the order enclosed with 
your check for $50.00. Thank you very much for both 
of them. 

Every item requested in your order is being carefully 
selected and will be prepared for shipment to your 
daughter Llewellyn at Schaeperkoetter College just as 
soon as your account will permit additional purchases. 
While absent from the city this summer you probably 
lost track of the length of time extended your present 
balance of $100.00. We have carried this balance for- 
ward since May, which is much beyond the time we 
can profitably extend our thirty-day accounts. 

We appreciate the good patronage your account rep- 
resents and we know from past experience that we can 
depend on you to mail your check for the overdue bal- 
ance. We assure you of our co-operation at all times 
in the continued use of your charge account. 


Notice how Mrs. January opens her letter with a 
“star.” It is pleasing. Notice how she goes on to indi- 
cate a willing, eager attitude to serve. Then in the 
middle of the second paragraph, she broaches the idea 
of the age of the account, but does so with a face-saving 
approach that is most inviting and action impelling. 

The letter not only starts pleasingly, but it closes in 
a gracious manner. The wording is up-to-date. 

I could have my chest out over Mrs. January’s letter, 
for she attended a series of lectures which I had the 
pleasure of giving several years ago. But I’m still wear- 
ing the same hat size, because she always was a marvelous 
letter writer! 





This Month’s Illustrations » > 

Illustration No. 1 is an interesting letter from Canada. 
Birks-Ellis-Ryrie, Diamond Merchants and Silversmiths, 
Toronto, have presented their observance of the govern- 
ment regulations in a most tactful, friendly way. Their 
wording is extremely well suited to their locality. Read 
it over again, and you will truly appreciate this. Word- 
ing changes with the locality. It cannot help but be this 
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way. All of us try to write from the reader’s point of 
view. Different local idioms are used in Georgia from 
those in Seattle, although the heart of the people is the 
same everywhere. Behind the wording, the same motives 
will bring response from persons all over the globe. 
Friendliness, consideration, patience, and the like need 
only to be garbed in wording of the reader’s own under- 
standing and preference. These Canadian letters are 
particularly interesting, because they indicate a procedure 
which is ahead of that in the United States from a stand- 
point of wartime developments. 


Illustration No. 2 shows an approach to a somewhat 
similar condition. Printed notices, being impersonal, 
often are particularly appropriate for handling situations 
of this kind. Notice how the card comes right to the 
point in the very opening, goes on to explain the situation 
in the second paragraph, and closes with a very friendly 
thought. This is fine structural arrangement. 


Illustration No. 3, from the Union Oil Company of 
California, is a splendid example of letter writing. The 
powerful approval appeal is used in the opening of the 
letter. This appeal is not relaxed until the very close 
of the letter. Reports indicate that customers frame 
letters like this. Their power to build good will is 
tremendous. Very important, too, they build confidence 
in the credit department, and make a high mark for the 
customer to try to live up to. We are all impelled to 
try to reach the fine ideas that other people entertain of 
us. 


Illustration No. 4 also uses the approval appeal effec- 
tively. The opening is most inviting. The letter con- 
tinues with an explanation of the detail plus further 
approval, and closes with an aid to quick action, a return 
envelope. The easier you make action for the reader, 
the more likely he is to respond. 5 


Illustration No. 5 comes from another expert letter 
writer, Mr. Louis Selig, Treasurer, Rosenfield’s, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Notice the interesting contrast in 
approach in Mr. Selig’s letter and the letter from 
Toronto. Here you have a graphic illustration of the 
varying wording in Canada and southern United States. 
Mr. Selig’s opening is reassuring and friendly, his letter 
goes on to the very definite need, and it offers a helpful 
thought in the closing. A postscript, which is an ex- 
tremely emphatic part of a letter, is used to good ad- 
vantage for a thought like the one in Mr. Selig’s letter. 
As you know, a postscript should never be used simply 
for an afterthought. It should be used to bring out 
some point which needs particular emphasis or a par- 
ticularly clear presentation. 
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DIAMOND MERCHANTS AND SILVERSMITHS 
YONGE 450 TEMPERANCE STREETS TORONTO 


Order No. 75 


The War Time Priees and Trade Board 


This order prohibits us from adding 
purchases to any account which has not been 
paid by the 10th day of the second month 
following the month of purochese. 


Therefore, we very much regret that 
the Government will not permit us to charge 
and deliver your purchases made since the 
10th of this month. 


Certain arrangements are permitted by 
the Government for re-instating the use of 
this cherge account. Will you please tele- 
phone our office, so that these recent 
transactions of yours may be completed and 
delivery made? 








Re Accouat No—99%__ Balance at let of a), 7) 4, (3/ 


As your Charge Account is now in arrears under Government terms, 
may we request that you mail your cheque for the amount in default, 
or call at our Credit Office, that settlement might be arranged. 


Until payment in ful] has been made or arranged, in accordance with 
G t Regulati you will understand that we are not permitted 
to accept further charges to this Account. If, however, any part of this 
balance rep tt andi tu d and not credited, kindly let 
us know. 








We greatly jate your tr and hope that you will 
co-operate with us, that we may still be privileged to serve you on 
your Charge Account. 


JUL 211942 


HAMILTON, —— 194__ 





DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
t= ROBINSON Ss: 





Rosenfielid’s, 





Your Srome r: 





86 veans 


—=_— 
Comnen Mam ane Tene Bracers 
BaTon Rove, La 


June 18 of our 89th Yeer 


Deer Mr. Yunackle: 


It hes @lways been our policy to cooperete with our 
customers when they experience difficulty in paying 
their accounts. Nothing thet hes heppened hes chenged 
Our policy. We still ere anxious to do everything 
possible to help you. 


The new government reguletion of charge accounts, however 
determines the extent to which we mey cooperete with our ; 
custorers. It specifies thet we cannot add che rges to 
eny ecconnt efter July 10 if there is still unpeid on 

the account any purcheses of Mey br before.* 


If it is -impossible for-you to pey your eccount in full 

now, please stop in and let us discuss wi th you 

errengements thet will permit us to continue to offer 

you the convenience of your account. You may be 

essured of our interest in continuing our cooperation. 
Very truly yours, 


ROSENFIELD'S 


Treesurer 





LS:vb 
* 


This affects your present belence of 28 
your Mey purcheses, _— 











Union Oil Company of California 


500 UNION OIL BUILDING 


LOS ANCELES, CALIFORNIA 


©) July 12, 19k2 


Dear Mr. Watson: 


Your splendid paying recard and patronage of our products 
through the use of your credit card are things which we 
hope affard you a great deal of pleasure. 


Prompt paying customers like yourself are the life blood 
of any business. In fact, its effect is felt upon the 
economic welfare of the country. 


Shoul4 you have the occasion to use us as a reference, feel 
free to do so, for then it will give us the opportunity to 
show some further evidence of our sincere appreciation. 


Thanks a lot. 

Your truly 

x Al A Mana get 
RDB*H 
ROR*H 


Union Oil Company of California 


$00 UNION OIL BUILDING 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


® 


July 19, 192 
ir. Hemingway 
32h Mattos) aveees 
Carsonville, California 
Dear Mr, Bemmingway: 
You have shown a splendid spirit of cooperation 
in reducing your account, 
The remaining balance is not very large, ani we 
in making the final paynent. = 


paid envelope. 





Litre 
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Letters ... 


. . -» Simplicity in letter writing is a fundamental requirement . . . Hackneyed 
phrases have no business in letters anywhere . . . better letters get your job and my 
job done better—help our wartime economy. . . 


HE TIME HAS 
COME for you and for 


me to prepare ourselves to do 
a better job of writing letters. 
Letters is a subject I glory in, 
because there is always so much 
room for improvement. I wish 
you could see some of the let- 
ters you have written in the 
last year. You are probably 
afraid that I have some, but I 
haven’t. If I could see some 
of mine, I would take a tum- 
ble, so would you. Some of the stuff we put in the mail 
isn’t fit to go under a two-cent or three-cent stamp, much 
less a six-cent air mail stamp. Sometimes we just don’t 
care much what we write or how we write it. 





How I Acquired My Knowledge 


What I am privileged to say is based in a large meas- 
ure on two things: First, what I have read on letter 
writing—and I claim I am the champion long distance 
letter book reader in the world. I have read every book 
that I know of on the subject. Second, I have taken 
an extensive course, a postgraduate course in the costly 
university of experience in writing letters. 

First, let me outline a few “musts” on letter writing. 
“Musts” is a modern word. The things we must do if 
we want to carry out certain purposes. In old London 
before the war, there stood an ancient building where 
guilds, the old-time trade associations, used to meet in 
other centuries, and engraved in the old stone of that 
building was this inscription, which I commend to you 
in our purpose to be better letter writers tomorrow than 
we were yesterday. This is the inscription: “Be brief; 
be bright; be gone.” 

Some men write even as some speakers talk: without 
having terminal facilities. Now more than ever before, 
with personnel shortages, we have got to be brief, but not 
at the cost of courtesy. Let us remember that! 

One of the letter “musts” is to be direct. Some 
writers start in by telling the history of the world before 
they get down to the subject. Whatever we have got 
to say, let’s come to the point, not abruptly, I emphasize ; 
courteously but directly. 

*President, Panther Oil & Grease Manufacturing Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. An address delivered at the 30th Annual 


Conference and Credit Sales Forum of the National Retail 
Credit Association at New Orleans, La., June 18. 
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The second very important admonition: Be yourself! 
Why try to imitate somebody else? After all, you are 
yourself. If you were not any good, your firm wouldn’t 
keep you on the job—they are not fools—why try to be 
somebody else? Be yourself! 

Next, visualize the person at the other end of the 
letter, the one who is going to tear that envelope and 
read the letter contained in it—visualize who he is. 
If you have never seen him, you can still form a pretty 
good picture. 

Be friendly, above all else! Stop sending the cold- 
blooded letter that freezes your very soul when you read 
it! The person writing that letter would not dare talk 
to you that way, face-to-face, man or woman. Why put 
it down on paper where it remains a permanent record for 
all time to come, if the recipient chooses to retain it, 
which he should not. 'It ought to go into the waste- 
basket unread, if it were possible to do that in every case. 


Our Customers Are Our Best Friends 


Our customers—and most of your letters, as credit 
men, go to customers—are our best friends. I know 
of a chain of drugstores, in a good-sized city, that has 
on the inside of most of its doors a great big sign, the 
whole width of the store: “Through these doors enter 
our very best friends—oury customers.” That statement, 
if you are sincere in it, is part of your meal ticket and 
mine. Where do you find better friends than your cus- 
tomers that help to make your living? 

We have had some “musts” on letter. writing, let’s 
have a few “must nots.”” You must not put on a mask 
when you start dictating your letter, that mask that 
so many people put on, trying to hide your own true 
self. You put on some fancied personality that you are 
not; you try to appear stern and dignified, and, when 
you wind up, your letter is a fizzle, instead of being 
what it is aimed to be—a sizzle. You must not put on 
a mask when you get ready to write a letter. 

Second, you must not use hackneyed phrases. There 
are phrases in the American language that we inherited 
from our cousins across the sea. They still use a good 
many of them. Whether they do or don’t, we should 
not in this country. It is not good form in this country 
to say: “We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter.” 
Beg what? And, “We beg to remain.” I look forward 
to the day when that kind of a phrase is gone from letter 
writing in this great land of ours, in every land, for that 
matter. It has no business in letters anywhere. 








You must not use big words unless they have a mean- 
ing and you aim to use that meaning. Many an other- 
wise good letter is ruined because some of us try to show 
that we know a big word and we use it whether it has 
any meaning in that connection or not. 

You must not start your paragraphs with “I” or 
“We.” I know that some big executives do that, but 
just because these things are done does not mean that 
you and I can get by in the same manner. “I” or “We” 
can be sandwiched in anywhere in a paragraph, but 
should not be at the beginning. It sounds distinctly 
selfish on our part when we use “I” or “We” at the be- 
ginning of a paragraph. You would be surprised how 
easy it is, if you are watchful, to place that “I” or “We” 
somewhere other than the opening of the paragraph. 

You must not lose your temper! But, when you write 
a letter to “bawl” somebody out, you’d better do as one 
old merchant sugges‘s: “When you get mad, write that 
letter and read it over the 


time and your company’s money, writing that letter. 
Ask, ““How—when—which way, Mr. Smith, would you 
like to pay this account? In two installments—one next 
Wednesday and one the Wednesday after?” Give him 
his choice between two things, not his choice between 
something and nothing, because he is likely to take 
nothing and then you have wasted time and money. 
Write a letter that requests some definite thing: give a 
man a choice between two things, rather than between 
something and nothing. 

As a profession, there isn’t one in the world that writes 
fewer personal letters than credit men do. You say: 
“Personal letters? My firm doesn’t pay me to write 
personal letters.” Maybe they do, to keep your friend- 
ships intact. Personal letters, to any person in business or 
profession, are quite important. One of the great de- 
ficiencies today is the absence of them on the part of 
so many people. 

Human Relations 





next day before you mail it.” 
He maintains you will never 
mail it, and I believe he is 
right, but I haven’t tried it. 
I mailed mine right along and 
got a lot of satisfaction out 
of bawling somebody out, but 
what a costly pleasure it has 
been in every instance! I 
have lost friends, and I am 
sure some of you have, by 
that very means of losing my 
temper when I get ready to 
write a letter. For that mat- 
ter, it isn’t very good practice 
to lose your temper on any 
occasion. It doesn’t get you 
anything and, if for no other reason, that is enough— 
it doesn’t get you anything. 

You must not be too abrupt nor too curt. You credit 
executives are given to writing abrupt, short letters, 
curt, that cut right to the quick, with the element of 
courtesy conspicuous by its total absence. 

We want to be shocking and show that “bird” at the 
other end that we can tell him what he has got to do. 
It doesn’t get you anything—it hurts you—it hurts your 
business. Your firm ought to watch it, if you don’t. 

This morning I received a letter from the credit 
manager of my firm in Fort Worth. He told me about 
something he thought I should know, because the condi- 
tion will come right to me the minute I enter the door 
of my office. When he said what he wanted to say, he 
quit. He couldn’t say: “Sure, we will be glad to see 
you back, Saturday. Sincerely, ...” No, he couldn’t say 
that! When he was through, he quit. If my power of 
speech doesn’t fail me, I will tell him about it. 

Credit letters, like any other kind of letters, haven’t 
any business being too curt and too abrupt. Now, don’t 
say I told you to lengthen your letters, because a short 
phrase like “Best wishes,” two words, can take that 
abruptness, that curtness, out of your letter. 

You must never ask a man—if you consider yourself 
any part of a salesman, and credit people are salesmen— 
at the other end of the line if he will do so-and-so, be- 
cause it is so easy to say no. Then you have wasted your 
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In the September Issue 


“Present Impotence, and Potential Power of 
Small Business in National Affairs,” A. G. 
T. Moore, Southern Pine Association, New 


“Things We Have,” L. S. Gilbert, Credit Serv- 
ice Exchange, Atlanta 


“Damming and Diversion of Consumer Credit,” 
William Trufant Foster, Pol'ak Founda- 
tion for Economic Research, Newton 


“The Road Ahead as Viewed from Washing- 
ton,” R. Preston Shealey, Washington 


“Reducing Credit Office Expense,” Clarence P. 
Lewisson, Kennedy’s, Boston 





I was talking to a high 
official in Washington a few 
days ago. He worked for one 
of America’s greatest financial 
institutions, was one of its 
vice-presidents and is now an 
assistant coordinator in Inter- 
American Relations. I said 
to him, “What do you think 
about our chances of fighting 
big business organizations in 
this export business, when the 
war is over?” He said: “If 
I were you, I would do what 
I have done all my life: I 
would watch my human rela- 
tions and I would not worry 
about those that oppose me and I would get my share of 
business.” 

Human relations are what you and I have to watch 
inside our organization, outside of it, in our association 
work, and in our friendships generally. We have got to 
keep those fences of our friendships in good repair, lest 
they go to pieces and we have none left. 

I know what you are going to say: “I am too busy to 
bother with that. I have to write letters to collect 
money.” Are you too busy, or are you too “buzzy”? 
Someone has said, “When you want something done, go 
to a busy man. The other kind don’t have any time.” 
Too “buzzy” to write to your friends—postal cards— 
something—any kind of a missive that indicates that you 
are interested in that man. 


We AIll Like to Be Noticed 


We are vain, all of us. We love to be noticed, we 
love for our friends to know and let us know that we 
are mutually interested in one another. The only way 
we can indicate it is not by thinking about it, but by 
dropping that note on some timely event. Maybe he 
has had a pair of twins just born, or maybe—as a banker 
friend of mine at home, I saw in the home town paper 
the other day—he has twin grandchildren. Are you go- 
ing to miss that opportunity to drop Bill a line? No, 
not me, something else will have to wait, that is im- 
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portant to him and, if it is important to him, it is im- 
portant to me, if he is my friend—and he is. 


You can do wonders with two-cent stamps at home, 
three cents other parts of the country and six cents if 
you think it is worth an air mail stamp to get better 
attention and quicker service. You can do wonders in 
keeping up your friendships that you have spent time 
and money making and that you are likely to lose if 
you don’t keep them in repair. If you are really very 
busy—some folks are that way—I don’t know many that 
are so busy they can’t take time to write a couple of 
personal letters a day—but if you are, instead of play- 
ing bridge tonight, write a couple of those letters at 
home, tonight. 

“Well, I haven’t got a typewriter.” Goodness gra- 
cious, what excuses you can think of! Write by long- 
hand; your friend will like it better; there is still more 
personality reflected in that letter, if you use longhand. 


Approval Appeal 


When your friends do something worth while, do you 
think of paying them a sincere compliment? I am not 
confusing it with flattery, that is a different breed not 
worth considering. I am talking about a compliment 
sincerely coming from the bottom of your heart for 
something someone has done. You should tell him about 
it while he is living, while he can read those words and 
smell the fragrance of that beautiful bouquet you are 
laying on his desk. 

When Dave Bolen gets back to Des Moines, Iowa, 
for instance, if you think he has done a worth-while job, 
or Mr. Crowder, or Mr. Hert, or anyone whom you think 
a lot of, instead of putting it off, put that compliment on 
paper and watch it grow into the fragrance of a beautiful 
bouquet, the like of which the human heart loves and 
treasures all of its days. 


Last but not least, in your personal letters don’t talk 
too much about yourself, talk about the other fellow, 
what you know has happened to him. He is more 
interested in himself than he is in you. So much for 
personal letters. 

The second subdivision we come to is answers to 
business letters. Every day when you get to your desk 
there is a stack of mail accumulating that needs answer- 
ing. If you are going to answer them at all, answer 
them quickly; if not, throw them away; a late answer 
is worse than no answer. 


Refusing Credit 


If you have to refuse credit, do it as painlessly as 
you can. No one has yet invented a letter for that pur- 
pose which is perfect, but you can improve on what you 
and I have had if you will just try. 

Someone asks: ‘‘How long should a letter be?” ‘That 
is a very pertinent question. A letter should be long 
enough to cover the subject. That is all there is to it. 

Woodrow Wilson said: “I did not have time to write 
a short letter, that is why I wrote a long one.” Yes, 
it is easier to write a long letter than it is to write a short 
one. Sometimes you don’t have time to make it short 
enough, you have to write it longer if you don’t have the 
opportunity to cover it and boil it down. 
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In your answer, if there is anything good about the 
man you are writing to (and if there isn’t, you haven’t 
any business writing him), always compliment him, if 
you can, on the thing that you know is good about him. 
Make friends with him in the opening of your letter, 
if you can. It will be easier to sell him the idea that is 
concealed in your letter. 


Don’t evade his questions. Either he will be dis- 
satisfied with the answer or he will come back and ask 
for another answer which, in these times, costs money 
and you haven’t any to waste. Don’t evade the subject, 
get right down to it and answer every question that is 
asked. Again, visualize the man who opens that envelope 
at the other end and think of it in terms of “‘you”’ rather 
than “I.” 

The third subdivision: Collection letters. Collection 
letters, if good ones, are letters that make good things 
happen; good things are checks coming back. If no 
checks come back from collection letters, then they were 
not good collection letters. I don’t care what you say, 
because that is it, that is the purpose of the letter, if it is 
a collection letter, to collect money. If it isn’t to 
collect money, it is like a salesman who does not sell. 


Letters Must Do Four Things 


Letters that make good things happen must do four 
things: First, attract attention. You can’t do that by 
saying: “We beg to call attention to your account.” 
That isn’t attracting attention. 

Second, it has to arouse interest. You have to talk 
to him in his terms; you have to talk to him from his 
side of the fence. 


Third, you have to arouse desire; desire to do the 
thing you are about to ask him to do. 


And all these three things are of no use whatever if, 
fourth, you do not create action to attach that check to 
your letter and mail it back in the next mail. 

Collection letters, as any kind of letters, should have 
a good opening—that is ,of utmost importance. <A 
lawyer friend of mine, who is quite an orator, once told 
me that he did not need any preparation for a speech, 
if he had his opening and his closing for his speech, he 
would sketch in the rest, either ten minutes, thirty 
minutes, or two hours. Try it sometime; write down 
your opening and your closing and see how easily you can 
create a good, substantial, result-pulling letter. After 
the good opening, you must have a good closing and 
that brings me to my close. 

When you say you don’t know how to write—some 
folks do. We have a factory superintendent who always 
tells me the reason he doesn’t write when I am away 
is because he doesn’t know how. I wrote his wife a 
card a couple of weeks ago and said: “What is the 
matter with Red—writer’s cramp?” I put a big ques- 
tion mark there. Yesterday, I got a letter from him. He 
knew how to write as well as anyone—just thought he 
didn’t. 

Remember, the story of the creation of the world is 
told in very few, simple words: “In the beginning, God 
created the heavens and the earth.” Just a few simple 














William W. Weir 

WILLIAM W. WEIR, Credit Sales Manager of 
The May Company, Los Angeles, is retiring from active 
duty, after 31 years of 
service. He was associated 
with A. Hamburger & Sons 
before the store was ab- 
sorbed by the May Com- 
pany and has been with 
them ever since. He has 
been active in the affairs of 
the Retail Merchants Cred- 
it Association since its in- 
ception and served as Presi- 
dent. He has been a mem- 
ber of the National Retail 
Credit Association since 
1913 and served as a director in 1931-32-33-34. In 
addition, he was the instigator of recognition being given 
to the position of “Credit Sales Manager” replacing the 
commonly known “credit man.’”’ He worked hard and 
put over the term “monthly charge account” replacing 
the “30-day account.” A group of his fellow credit 
managers met recently and presented him with a fine gift. 

In a letter to Mr. L. S. Crowder he said: “Among my 
many associates in the credit profession, you are one to 
whom I should like personally to announce my impend- 
ing retirement from active duty. I want to express my 
appreciation of the cooperation you have given when- 
ever we called on you. I have enjoyed the association, 
both in personal contacts and through correspondence 
for nearly a quarter of a century. While I shall not be 
active in the credit field, I shall follow with keen interest 
developments along the lines in which I have spent so 
many years, and also what the future brings to my many 
personal friends.” 

To Bill Weir we say, “Health and many years of 
happiness on a retirement so well deserved.” 








words. If—even by inspired, Divine Mind—the crown- 
ing event of all world history is told that briefly, cer- 
tainly you and I can tell our message in easy words that 
can be understood and tell the tale. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address consists principally and 
almost altogether of very short, one, two and not over 
three syllable words. I saw the master manuscript of it 
in the Library of Congress the other day. It gives you 
an inspiration to see that original where Lincoln’s hand 
wrote that masterful description of America’s concept 
of that day. 

Simplicity in letter writing then, is a fundamental 
requirement. Better letters to get your job and my job 
done better, help our wartime economy. 

Let us practice wartime economy in our letter writ- 
ing. Not in making the letters shorter, necessarily, but 
making them more effective, and then when we do that, 
we will do our part toward’helping te win the war. 








“IT read The Crepir Wort carefully each month and 
thoroughly enjoy every article. I am trying to get the break- 
fast club members to interest their employers in becoming 
members of the National Retail Credit Association in order 
that they may receive The Crepir Wor tp as I feel they need 
it in performing their duties as credit women.”’—Mrs. Irene 
Lentz, President, Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Danville, Va. 

xk 

“I enjoyed being at your meeting in New Orleans. 

The I. B. A. appreciates the opportunity which you 
gave a representative of ours to appear on the plat- 
form at your Convention.”—John S. Fleek, President, 
Investment Bankers Association of America, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

x * 

“I wish to express the sincere thanks of the Birmingham 
delegation for the part you played in making the 30th Annual 
Conference -of the National Retail Credit Association such a 
red letter one. We enjoyed fully the entire program and feel 
that you and your co-workers did a swell job in making this 
such a memorable event. It was a pleasure for all of us to 
see you again and we came away with renewed ambition 
to make you proud of the new memberships which we shall 
gather for our local association and the National during the 
coming year.”—J. H. Wise, Acting Secretary, The Associated 
Retail Credit Managers of Birmingham, Birmingham, Ala. 

xkkwtk 
“I wish to thank you.for the articles by Joseph 
M. Tewinkle in the May CREDIT WORLD and 
Dr. John F. Sly in the June issue. It seems to me 
that an article of this type in each issue or nearly 
each issue would be appreciated by the membership 
and beneficial too.”"—-H. W. Hoklas, Credit Manager, 
The Young-Quinlan Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
xx*rk 

“I wish to thank you again for the privilege of speaking at 
your excellent Convention which proved both constructive and 
enjoyable. Getting together a Convention in times of difficult 
travel is a job these days, so the unexpected large attendance 
at New Orleans was a real tribute to the effort that I know 
you put forth to make it a_success.”—Wnm. Baldwin, 
Manager Credits, U. S. and Canada, General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp., New York, N. Y. 


& &.& 

“I think you did a grand job of the New Orleans 
Convention. It seems to have been a success from 
every viewpoint. I enjoyed every minute of the 
valuable sessions."—J. R. Clark, Monnig’s, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

xkx*ek 
“Compliments are due you for the June issue of The 
Crepir Wor_p. You have indeed scored a ‘scoop’ in publishing 
the first up-to-the-minute interpretations of amended Regula- 
tion W. In fact, every article is particularly timely and out- 
standing—so much so that I would greatly appreciate 15 extra 
copies for use in our membership promotion drive which we 
are now planning. This is a golden opportunity for adding 
to our memberships and we in Schenectady intend to make 
the most of it.”—Stannard M. Butler, Schenectady Union-Star, 
Schenectady, New York. 
xk 


“We find The CREDIT WORLD of immense 
value as an informative digest of credit conditions 
and forecasts. So many members of our organiza- 
tion read this periodical that we would appreciate 
at least two additional copies each month.”—N. N. 
Schwartz, Manager of Credit Sales, Goldblatt Bros., 
Inc., Chicago. 

xk 
“As I look back at the 30th Annual Conference and Credit 
Sales Forum held at New Orleans, I am impressed with the 
scope of the program and the fine organization required to 
make it click. Congratulations on a fine job._—Dr. M. R. 
Neifeld, Economist, Beneficial Management Corporation, New- 
ark, Nv J. : ' 
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N WHAT ARE TERMED normal times, or let us 
1 say, ordinarily in time of peace, the system of credit 
and of investment banking functions and thrives and 
brings prosperity to the country by the operation of the 
so-called free enterprise economy, in which a citizen or a 
company makes his or its own plans for the future and 
comes to the professional for a line of credit—be it the 
retail, the short-term banking, or the long-term mort- 
gage or investment banking type. 


Investment Bankers Are 
Professional Merchants 


Investment bankers thus are both credit men and mer- 
chants. They are professional merchants who investi- 
gate and pass judgment on the long-term credit merits of 
an enterprise before distributing an issue broadly to the 
public. Appraising long-term risks in an uncertain world 
is a most difficult assignment; the criteria are complex 
and variable, and occasionally investment bankers make 
mistakes in judging such risks, just as you and I do, as 
credit men, in occasionally granting credits to customers, 


which do not work out well and on which our companies 
take losses. 


Prior to Pearl Harbor—a well-known Ohio news- 
paper published the following editorial which calls at- 
tention to the part investment bankers play in financing 
industry and community growth in time of peace: 


Our exceptional school system, our water system, hospitals, 
and many other municipal improvements are the direct re- 
sult of investment bankers first buying and then distributing the 
bond issues which made them possible. While some of these 
bonds are owned locally, a very large percentage of them have 
been distributed to citizens and institutions of other states and 
communities. Thus it is the unrestricted flow of private sav- 
ings, in the last analysis, which has enabled us to be proud of 
the progressive character of our public works. But even more 
important than this, many of our major companies have in the 
past called in investment bankers to find for them additional 
capital so necessary to increased production and the greater 
prosperity of this city. This money in those cases was obtained 
through the sale of bonds and stock issues and it in turn was 
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In War and in Peace 


John S. Fleek 


Partner, Hayden, Miller & Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; President, Investment Bankers Association; 
an address delivered at the 30th Annual Conference 
and Credit Sales Forum of the N.R.C.A., at New 


Orleans, June 17. 


expended for plants and machinery which produced more jobs 
and more business activity in our own community. Conse- 
quently, every citizen has a vital interest in the effort to see 
that the flow of investment savings into productive business is 
not needlessly impeded. 


Incidentally, the amendments to the Federal Securities 
Acts now before the House of Representatives should, in 
my opinion, be written into law prior to the peace, and 
soon, in order that unnecessary restrictions do not hamper 
the financing of industrial credits in the post-war period 
of transition. By and large, these amendments are ap- 
proved by both the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the Securities Industry, and they are based on 
the practical day-to-day experience of eight years under 
the Acts. They tend to eliminate the delays and impedi- 
ments; they tend to bring greater efficiency into admin- 
istration of the laws and, at the same time, assure the 
protection of the investing public. 

For when peace comes, as ‘some day it will, and if free 
enterprise survives this cataclysm—and I confidently be- 
lieve it will—then there will be great need for the serv- 
ices of the investment banking business, just as there will 
be for all of us in the credit business. In the public 
interest, its highly efficient machinery need be main- 
tained. We shall have heavy responsibilities in the post- 
war period, in financing domestic and world rehabilita- 


tion, and also the development of new areas in world 
trade. 


Investment Banker Prin- 
cipal Channel Between 
Investors and Industry 
There is a general impres- 
sion that merchants, manufac- 
turers and the producers of 
bankers, I know, accept the 
inevitable contraction in pri- 
vate industrial financing. We 
have offered our services as 
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raw materials are alone responsible for increased pro- 
duction and employment. But, just as the wholesaler 
and the shopkeeper are the channels between producer 
and consumer, so the investment banker is the principal 
channel between the merchant and the producer, who must 
have and use more capital to create the jobs, and the 
millions of thrifty citizens who, directly or through 
banks and insurance companies, contribute their savings 
to the growth of business enterprise in their local com- 
munities or throughout the nation. 


Money, when used to purchase new issues of bonds, 
notes or stocks, is magically transformed into schools, 
highways and bridges, into lathes and presses, into re- 
search laboratories, petroleum refineries, electric power 
stations, store buildings, and a hundred and one other 
things that enlarge the national wealth. For, in the 
final analysis, such productive facilities are in large meas- 
ure our national wealth. Labor is idle when capital is 
unemployed. Men are busy when the flow of capital to 
business enterprise is unimpeded. 


Not only is the investment banker in this way a fac- 
tor in creating employment, but he has gathered together 
the capital—the private savings of citizens—which has 
made possible the development of many new products 
and improved and enriched America’s standard of 
living. Our railroads, our telephone and other public 
utility services, automobiles, airplanes and the great new 
list of products of the chemical industry, all have for 
the most part been made possible by the mobilization of 
the savings of millions of individuals and the channeling 
of such savings into such productive uses. 


Investment Bankers Do Their Part 


Now, we are at war, and the nation’s investment 
bankers stand ready to do their part not only in promot- 
ing the sale of government bonds but also by devoting 
the full measure of their experience and facilities to meet 
the appropriate demands of essential industries for pri- 
vate capital, and also to meet the needs for indispensable 
municipal improvements. 


The needs of industry must be financed in war and 
for war; but the state of war brings a profound derange- 
ment in the peacetime functions and mechanisms of the 
credit and banking systems. Moreover, in coming to 
any dogmatic pronouncements, we need to know answers 
to questions which are unanswerable: How long will 
the war last? How totally will this world-wide con- 
flict submerge non-war business activity in the United 
States? 

There are no precedents. In earlier days, private 
bankers financed dynastic wars. What small-scale garden 
parties they seem today. Even the Napoleonic wars 
were private enterprises compared to modern wars. And 
World War I is no pattern for World War II. 


Industrial Financing Based on Future Trends 


The usual type of industrial financing requires the 
appraisal of credit risks based on judgment of future 
trends. There is still a very considerable amount of 
financing that can properly be done in those cases where 
the issues are on companies not so preponderantly tied 
down to exclusive war production that they cannot make 
the transition to peacetime requirements. 


In many cases, however, it is now out of the question 
to judge risks with any certainty and, consequently, it 
would be impossible as well as undesirable for invest- 
ment bankers to distribute such utterly unknown credit 
risks by the sale of securities to millions of private in- 
vestors. It has, therefore, been necessary to set up gov- 
ernment agencies to finance great plant expansion for 
certain types of war production. The private savings 
of millions of individuals could not be called on to 
take such risks. 

For example: Can you or anyone know what will 
happen to an investment of twenty-five million dollars 
in a shell-loading plant, five years from now? Of course 
not! Yet, it must be built for the preservation of the 
nation and it is perfectly logical that the nation, through 
one of its agencies, should take this credit risk and fur- 
nish the money to build it. 


Purposes of Regulation V 


Then, what of working capital needs? It is appar- 
ent that, in many cases, these too are becoming so un- 
usual that the ordinary private credit agencies cannot 
take care of them, and the new Regulation V has been 
set up to assist in such cases. It is quite an experience 
to look over the balance sheets of certain companies 
which have vastly increased their facilities for war work. 
Their profits are represented in increased inventories, 
receivables and machinery, and against these profits are 
large tax liabilities. It seems to me that, in many in- 
stances, loans cannot be made by private credit agencies 
to provide these urgent needs for tremendously expanded 
working capital; and the Federal Government, through 
one of its agencies, will have to do it. 

What is the end of this? It is certainly unorthodox 
and runs counter to our conceptions of free enterprise. 
Are we to have the Federal Government the creditor 
of hundreds of our private industries? We are! And 
there is nothing we can or should do about it now when 
we are engaged in total war. 

Do we fear the post-war period with the government 
in this creditor position? Does it look like the end of 
independent private enterprise? I suppose it may 
look that way, but let us take the post-war situation into 
account when we have arrived at a post-war world. For 
the present, we must relinquish much of our traditional 
individualism in order to win the war. 


Financing Through Government Agencies 


Since so much industrial financing during the war 
must be done through governmental agencies, the gov- 
ernment must additionally sell that much the more 
of government bonds. The small or the large investor 
takes no private industrial risk when he buys the finest 
credit in the world today—United States Bonds. 

Therefore, we, as credit men and bankers, shall aid 
our government to the full extent of our specialized 
experience in raising the huge sums of money that this 
modern war calls for. As credit men and bankers, we 
shall assist the United States Treasury in mobilizing the 
nation’s credit for government purposes and we thereby 
shall also serve the nation’s business by holding down a 
credit and price inflation. 

I know that credit men accept the new limitations 
of credit administration placed upon them. Investment 
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professional bond men to promote the sale of govern- 
ment bonds and, I am happy to say, they have been 
accepted. 


At the moment, throughout the country, a new 
vehicle for business-treasury cooperation on war financing 
is being organized. In each Federal Reserve District, 
under Secretary Morgenthau’s direction, a Victory Fund 
Committee has been formed with the President of each 
Federal Reserve Bank as Chairman, and an outstand- 
ing investment banker in each district as Executive Man- 
ager. These twelve committees will be the organiza- 
tions which will consolidate and mobilize on behalf of 
the government, the specialized facilities and experience 
of the financial community. They are to work under 
the presidents of the twelve Federal Reserve Banks, who 
are in turn organized as the National Victory Fund 
Committee, of which Secretary Morgenthau himself is 
Chairman and Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, is 


liaison officer between the Treasury and the Reserve 
Banks. 


Treasury Activities 


This seems to me a beneficial and logical step. It 
is hoped that each new task assigned by the Treasury 
will bring increased knowledge and capacity for the suc- 
cessful distribution of government issues. It is of prime 
importance for the national welfare that the Treasury 
borrow as much as possible from individuals and _ insti- 
tutions entirely outside the banks, which accept de- 
mand deposits. 

These twelve Federal Reserve District committees are 
to supplement the activities of the War Savings Staff 
which has such a colossal assignment already. As you 
know, its nationwide campaign on War Savings Bonds 
is organized state-by-state, and has been running such 
indispensable phases as War Savings Stamps, house-to- 
house solicitations and pay-roll allotment plans. In all 





of these, you and your organizations, as well as thou- 
sands of investment men have already participated. 

Every man, woman, and child should be urged to 
make every reasonable sacrifice to buy a maximum amount 
of government bonds. This will provide the where- 
withal for warfare, and it will act as a brake on the 
forces of inflation, and will give each purchaser the best 
investment in the world for his and his family’s future. 
And just as the savings of the American people, flowing 
freely into business and industry, brought this nation to 
its present place of industrial and economic eminence, so 
will the savings of the people, marshalled to the needs 
of the nation, bring about ultimate victory. 


Sacrifices and Successes 
Shared by All Our People 

What I have been saying, it seems to me, demon- 
strates that all our national problems, all our sacrifices 
and successes, are ultimately to be shared by all our peo- 
ple. What has already been accomplished in produc- 
tion by six months of united effort is most encouraging, 
a really astounding performance in cooperative, patriotic 
endeavor by business management, labor and government. 

But, far greater achievements are imperative and de- 
mand our working together as one people, no matter how 
deranged our lives and business ventures may seem to 
be, or how discouraging and confused the outlook. As 
citizens, enjoying appropriate guarantees of free speech 
and free press, we have the obligation to express our 
independent opinion on what is equitable and fair. But, 
the national interest is paramount. We must avoid 
narrow factionalism, and pressure groups must not de- 
stroy us. 

We have grave public responsibilities. The task be- 
fore us is unspectacular. It is long, tedious and exact- 
ing—to be accomplished by men of good will and inex- 
haustible patience and resolution. 





Avoid Default 


The convenience of your charge 
account is available to you as 
long as it is paid promptly. 

But...Government Regulations 


REGULATION W REMINDER 


Here is a real collection aid, designed for use 
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will not permit the charging 
of listed merchandise if an ac- 
count is in default. 

Avoid any possibility of default 
by paying this statement on or 
before the tenth of the month. 








on statements of better pay customers tempo- 
rarily in arrears. Carefully worded to secure 
payment of the entire account and not merely 
the amount in default. While complying with 
government requirements, it collects the money 
and keeps accounts active. A Sticker worth 
many times the small cost of $2.00 a thousand. 
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A NEW FORM OFFERED CREDIT GRANTERS 


is collected or not... whether a carrying charge 
to enable them to comply fully with Regulation is added or not... whether the charge account 
W. Meets all requirements of Section 5 (d) of the is reinstated or net 
regulation. ; 


For use when converting charge accounts to an 


A simple, easily understood form—yet, com- 
instalment basis... both before and after de- plete, easy to fill in and the right size (4” x 6”) 
fault...and with or without a Statement of for filing. Blocked in pads of 100 for convenience 
Necessity. Of value whether a down payment in making copies. 
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not here to defend or to pass judgment upon the wisdom 
of permitting the injection of those forces. I say that 
I believe you and I are not able to do anything about 
it. We must accept it, whether we like it or not. 

Now, the concept of rationalization may be applied 
to the whole field of consumer credit. I first call your 
attention to the general idea in the panoramic history of 
consumer credit that it was only about thirty years ago 
that consumer credit was regarded pretty much as a 
simple little convenience for a selective few. 


Changing Consumer Attitudes 

For the period immediately following the first World 
War until 1929, we witnessed an era in which mer- 
chants came to see quite forcefully that consumers would 
spend the dollar that they expected they were going to 
earn tomorrow and next month and next year much 
more readily than they would spend the dollar that they 
already had in their pockets. That meant, accordingly, 
there was no serious price resistance; that meant wider 
margins and wider profitability of operation. And it 
seemed like a perfectly normal course of action to pursue: 
to take full advantage of that kind of relatively easy 
purchasing power, and there were adequate funds there 
and it was ascertained to be a profitable type of venture, 
and so we proceeded. But, we allowed that to grow to 
such an extent that at least some forces in our economic 
organization began raising questions about the wisdom 
of permitting a continuance of practices of that type. 

Then, of course, we were faced with the rather serious 
readjustments following the crack in the stock market 
in 1929 and, without getting into the discussion of our 
so-called accepted and non-accepted and orthodox reasons 
for all that development, suffice it to say that the exten- 
sion of consumer credit has, to a considerable extent, 
performed some very important, significant, helpful 
services in restoring activity as early as it did during the 
serious days of 1930. I think that can be demonstrated 
and would be readily acceptable. 


Effect of Regulation W 

Now, we are faced with the emergence of a policy 
which has already come to be accepted and is crystallized 
in the form of what we now refer to as Regulation W. 
It represents the epitome of our early attempt at recog- 
nizing the necessity for establishing public control over 
practices which heretofore have been left to the individual 
will of the individual consumer and of the individual mer- 
chant. There is a definite reason for it and there must 
be an explanation. The fact that it is here and the fact 
that it is already so successful as it is, means that it 
does and must have public acceptance. 

I sometimes feel that we make very serious mistakes 
in our own judgment, because all too frequently we are 
not in close enough contact with the masses. The insti- 
tutes of public opinion are beginning to tell us a good 
deal more than we ever knew before about what the 
public is thinking about. A recent study emphasized a 
rather serious and significant general statement to this 
effect: that Congressmen, legislators in general, were 
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something like five months behind the thinking of the 
general public. 

In other words, it knocks into the proverbial cocked 
hat the old assumption that political leaders are leaders 
in the true sense of the word. But, it rather raises this 
question: Are political leaders mouthpieces, so to speak, 
expressing the will of their constituents, and to that ex- 
tent are they molding public opinion or reflecting public 
opinion ? 

I believe, five or ten years from now, when we in- 
vestigate the record of this period and you will come to 
see that these expressions of public opinion that we are 
constantly examining hold far more promise in guiding 
our decisions than we are willing to admit at the present 
time, primarily because so many of us are emotionally 
minded in making our decisions rather than realistically 
minded in what it is that these public groups are insisting 
upon as standards which we must meet. 

Now, if all of that be true, then I believe the significant 
position that you and I have to take is that Regulation 
W is important not only for itself in what it means, but 
rather for the fact that it represents the real entering 
wedge in an era which will, perhaps lead to further and 
further control in the public interest. 

Where it is going to stop, you cannot tell and I can- 
not tell nor can, I believe, the officials in Washington 
tell. Because I believe basically where it stops, how far 
it extends, depends largely upon the will of the public, 
and as long as we have our divisions that permit the ex- 
pression of that will, just so long will the public tell us 
what we are going to have to do. 


The Conference Table 


It used to be that you could get together in the seminar 
room or committee room and say: “Let’s take this 
course of action.” Today, you cannot do that. You 
must say: “Let’s see if we can do it. Let’s see if the 
public will stand for it. What is the public expression 
of will? Let’s see if the public will tolerate the action 
which we propose to take.” And if you have any clues 
to indicate there is a doubt about it, you better go slow 
and take further steps to see whether or not the public 
is willing to listen to that kind of an adjustment. 

What then does rationalization call for, if we attempt 
to apply it; if the public control is to be substituted for 
private control in the public interest? Predominantly 
and primarily, because we are—through the instrumen- 
tality of consumer credit—playing with a tool for public 
relations and public associations that are so closely allied 
with our monetary system and that represents such a 
large portion of our purchasing power that the public 
will not tolerate private manipulation. 

What then does rationalization call for, if it leads 
to public control in the interest of reducing costs and 
the higher scale of living that I am sure we all anticipate 
and hope for, if we are interested in that so-called public 
interest? I suggest that rationalization would then call 
for, first of all, the uniform application of ratios of 
classified consumer credit to individual incomes, limiting 
purchases accordingly. 
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Rationalization would call for the establishment of 
control machinery adequate to enforce such limitations 
in buying. It would call for concentration of individual 
income data and all individual credit purchases and loans 
under single local agencies. It would call for the adop- 
tion of policies by all credit granting agencies supporting 
the ideals of control and the limitation of credit relative 
to individual income. Policies, by the way, I project as 
merely another set of standards, and by merely injecting 
at this point, you and I may be willing to lay down 
certain policies. 

If the public is not willing to accept those policies, 
the public may come along and, through a spokesman, a 
statesman, politician, as you will, may impose upon you 
policies which you are unwilling to accept, yourself, 
and that is what we call regulatory legislation. 

Rationalization will call for the standardization of 
charges, without discrimination, for each class of credit 
service. It will call for the standardization, or of uni- 
formity of requisites in qualifying for all types of credit. 
It will call for the elimination of the use of credit as a 
competitive weapon in merchandising. It will call for 
the elimination of competition between all types of credit 
granting agencies, with centralization of the control of 
credit resources on local, regional, and national lines. 


Rationalization Through Voluntary Adoption 


How can it be done, how can it come about? If it 
does, it is likely to, on the one hand, come through the 
voluntary adoption of steps by all credit agencies, like 
your own credit associations, for self regulation. On the 
other hand, it may come about through regulatory legis- 
lation imposed by these public groups in combination, 
acting in ways that will yield them the standards they 
are looking for, where they feel credit agencies are not 
giving them what they want. 

We already have price control, and price control is 
as much an effort to control spending. Whatever its 
purposes may be (let us assume that it is primarily for 
the purpose of controlling inflation), price control still 
may become a most significant device in controlling ex- 
penditures of individual consumers. 

We may restrict purchases through rationing. That, 
of course, is not new; we are already witnessing the same 
sort of thing. We may limit the amount of capital, or 
discourage the investment of capital in credit, in facilitat- 
ing the granting of credit. We may encourage savings, 
we may encourage the purchase of War Bonds, we may 
indulge in voluntary contributions through the purchase 
of bonds. Or, we may inject the proposal of a “King’s 
plan” such as has been adopted in Great Britain, com- 
pelling wage earners to allot a certain amount of their 
earnings to purchase War Bonds for the sake of divert- 
ing that portion of individual expenditures that make for 
inflationary symptoms. On the other hand, of course, 
we may take the necessary steps in controlling incomes, 
either to develop the symptoms of inflation or else to 
eliminate or control inflation. 

If rationalization does develop, to what may we lead? 
And here I submit again I am getting into an extremely 
dangerous group. This is largely an evaluation of some 
of the remarks I have already made, but I summarize 
now. 

Rationalization may lead to the integration of all con- 


sumer credit granting agencies under a single national 
administration, guiding and controlling the integrated 
local and regional groups of such agencies. 


Results of Rationalization 


Rationalization may lead to localized and centralized 
accumulation of individual income information, through 
the localized substitution of a single credit department 
serving all credit sales organizations, local credit sales 
organizations, instead of the present separate credit 
department in each retail sales agency. That is not in 
the realm of the fantastic. 

It may lead to the emergence of consumers’ banks, 
like public utilities or quasi-public financial institutions, 
to serve all of the financial needs of consumers. Right 
now, as you know, savings and loan associations are 
seriously debating the whole question of expansion of 
their functions to compare with what we used to think 
of as the old trust company in the early commercial 
banking history of this nation. 

It may lead to the orderly rationing of the consumer’s 
incomes among his creditors, so that perhaps even the 
doctor and dentist may not have to wait so long for his 
share of the income. It may lead to the substitution of 
a draft and deposit system for a large part of our present 
monetary system. It may lead to the simplification of 
payroll procedures, reducing such procedures to a mere 
transfer of credits by the employer to a list of individual 
employers in some such agency as a customers’ bank. It 
may lead to the use of orders comparable to checks or 
drafts by individuals on such customers’ banks, resulting 
in mass transfers of credits to respective creditors. Or, 
it may lead even to an immediate limitation of expendi- 
tures of individuals to pre-determined ratios of their 
respective incomes. 


Control Over Purchasing Power 


In other words, the public is stepping in, through 
the agencies, and saying: “You may not go into debt 
for such-and-such types of purchases in excess of, let us 
say, thirty or forty per cent of your annual income,” 
whatever the figure may be. 

It may lead further to the availability of control de- 
vices over the flow of purchasing power that may make 
possible the regulation of consumer credit, so as to permit 
continued expenditures during periods of threatened de- 
pressions, and restrictions during threatened periods of 
prosperity. In other words, we have been looking for 
some type of control device over purchasing power that 
may be used experimentally, again, in our attempt to 
control the so-called business cycle. 

I submit to you: if the rationalized use of consumer 
credit does lead to some of these suggested results, you 
and your successors will become indeed significant figures 
in your respective communities. But, you will also carry 
great responsibilities in observing and molding the spend- 
ing standards of your consumers, because you will be 
the trustees of a social mechanism subject to manipulation 
through the force of public opinion. 

It seems to me you have no choice: you must become 
students of public opinion, so that you may become sensi- 
tive to the changing standards of consumer spending, and 
so that you may assume the burden of consumer educa- 
tion in spending. 
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Coming District Conferences 


Following are the dates set for the Third, Fourth and 
Sixth District Conferences to be held during 1943. These 
dates are being published at this time so that other Dis- 
tricts will not select the same dates: 

Districts Three and Four (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Tennessee) will meet in Atlanta, Georgia, April 
11, 12, 13, 1943. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, and Prov- 
ince of Manitoba, Canada) will meet in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, February 7, 8, 9, 1943. 


The President’s Reply 


At our New Orleans convention, a resolution was 
unanimously passed renewing the Associations’ pledge 
of unqualified allegiance to, and support of, our beloved 
country, our Government, our Flag, and to the sacred 
principles for which it stands. A copy of the resolution 
was sent to the President of the United States. Follow- 
ing is a reproduction of his reply: 


eee ————ee 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


July 8, 1942 





My dear Mr. Hert: 


The President has asked me to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of July 
third, and to thank you for your courtesy in 
the transmittal of the resolution which was 
unanimously adopted at the 30th Anmal Con- 
ference and Credit Sales Forum of the National 
Retail Credit Association. He is heartily ap- 
preciative of the splendid spirit of devotion 
to our country which the resolution exempli- 
fies. It is especially gratifying to him in 
these difficult days to receive assurances of 
unreserved support in the great task in which 
we are all now engaged. Will you not be good 
enough to convey to all those concerned an 
expression of the President's sincere thanks 
for the thoughtfulness of your action. 


Very sincerely yours, 


WHE -“j 


Secretary to the President 


Arthur H, Hert, Esq., 
National Retail Credit Association, 
218 Shell Building 

Saint Louis, 


Nashville Elects New Officers 


The officers and directors of the Nashville Retail 
Credit Association for the ensuing year are: President, 
J. E. Pickler, Sears Roebuck and Co.; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. G. Aldred, Nashville Trust Co.; Second Vice- 
President, Mary W. Lemmer, Nashville Retail Credit 
Bureau; Treasurer, H. N. Lampley, Nashville Pure 
Milk Co.; and Secretary, E. C. Harlan, Nashville Retail 
Credit Bureau. Directors: J. J. McFarland, McQuiddy 
Printing Co.; Lorraine Boone, Dr. J. Leslie Bryan; 
Clara Horn, W. T. Hardison and Co.; Harvey King, 
Tennessee Adjustment Service; Rhue Roberts, Bells 
Booteries; J. E. Wells, H. J. Grimes and Co.; W. E. 
Wilkerson, American National Bank; Dewey Wilson, 
Keith Simmons Co.; M. E. Tilghman, Caster Knott 
Dry Goods Co.; and P. G. Wright, W. L. Hailey and 
Co. 

New National Unit at Camas, Washington 

The Retail Credit Association of Camas-Washougal 
was recently organized in Camas, Washington, and the 
following officers elected: President, Clifford Munger, 
Swank & Co.; Vice-President, Glenn Farrell, The Fash- 
ionette; and Secretary-Treasurer, Roy R. Dexter, Camas- 


Washougal Credit Bureau. 


C. I. Bitker Joins Navy 

C. I. Bitker, for the past six years in charge of the 
credit and collection departments for Bitkers, Milwaukee, 
has been commissioned as an ensign of the naval reserve 
and was ordered to report for active duty at the midship- 
men’s school in Chicago. He has been active in the affairs 
of the Associated Retail Credit Men of Milwaukee and 
the Wisconsin Retail Credit Association. Mrs. Margaret 
La Budde will assume complete charge during Mr. 
Bitker’s absence. 


Morris Plan Meeting Cancelled 

Richard H. Stout, president of the Morris Plan 
Bankers Association, has announced that the annual con- 
vention of the association scheduled for October 12-14, 
at Absecon, N. J., has been cancelled in compliance with 
the request of the Defense Transportation Board that 
such conventions be curtailed as a means of easing the 
burden on transportation facilities. A business meeting 
may be called on some other date at a more central 
location. 





Position Wanted 

















Missouri. 
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Collection and Credit Bureau manager with 6 years’ 
experience, desires change. Will go anywhere. Avail- 
able at once. Married, 3 children. Age 33. Selective 
service classification, 3A. Box 81, Crepir Wor tp. 
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| BUSINESS 


Sales and Collection Trends 
June, 1942, vs. June, 1941 


Compiled by Research Division, National Retail 
Credit Association 


Arthur H. Hert, Research Director 


REDIT sales decreased 5.0 per cent during June; 
total sales increased 1.1 per cent; and collections 
increased 9.7 per cent in the United States and 

Canada as compared with June, 1941. Not only credit 
sales were adversely affected in several cities by Regula- 
tion W during June, but also total sales. Collections con- 
tinue to increase. A desire of the public to reduce out- 
standings also caused a large percentage to reducé buying 
generally, at least until accounts are paid up. 

Highlights of the monthly analysis are shown in the 
tables below: 





Highlights for June 
43 Cities reporting. 
14,862 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 


38 Cities reported increases. 
9.7% Was the average increase for all cities. 
40.0% Was the greatest increase (Tyler, Texas). 
2 Cities reported no change. 
3 Cities reported decreases. 
20.0% Was the greatest decrease (Joplin, Mo.). 


CREDIT SALES 
37 Cities reported decreases. 
5.0% Was the average decrease for all cities. 
20.0% Was the greatest decrease (Joplin, Mo.). 
1 City reported no change (Kansas City, Mo.). 
5 Cities reported increases. 
10.0% Was the greatest increase (Aberdeen, S. D.). 


TOTAL SALES 


32 Cities reported increases. 
1.1% Was the average increase for all cities. 
18.4% Was the greatest increase (Dayton, Ohio). 
1 City reported no change (Ft. Smith, Ark.). 
10 Cities reported decreases. 


20.0% Was the greatest decrease (Joplin, Mo., and 
Youngstown, Ohio). 
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PROCEEDINGS 
x 


of the 
1942 Department Store 
Group Conference 














CREDIT is playing a big part in the war 
and the Group Conferences of our New 
Orleans Wartime Convention showed a 
new picture of the credit department 
scene today. The timely discussions of 
this Group are again published in book- 
let form. 


It is filled with up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on the subjects listed below which 
are of vital importance to all credit execu- 
tives today. 


Personnel Age Analysis 
Regulation W Lay-Aways 
Authorization Credit to Armed Forces 
Employees A ts Cycle Billing 
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* 

* 

- 

. 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* Accounts in Default Collection Letters 

* Conversion Agreements Unauthorized Charges 
Carrying Charges Sales Tax 

* Billing Interest on Accounts 

+ Coupon Books Default Notification 

* Also contains the address by Hon. Ronald 
Ransom, Vice-Chairman of the Board of Gov- 

* ernors of the Federal Reserve System on Regu- 

* lation W and a complete report of the open 
forum discussions of Regulation W. 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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1942 PUBLIC UTILITY 
GROUP CONFERENCE 


A stenographic report of the discussions and 
addresses given at the Public Utility Group 
Conference of the New Orleans Convention 
should be of more than ordinary interest to 
utilities this year. 


This report will also include the address by 
Hon. Ronald Ransom and the report of the 
open forum discussions on Regulation W. 


Only $2.00 Each to Members 
(Non-Members $2.75) 


Order Copies Now! 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
Shell Building + «+ St. Louis, Mo. 
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. Fie Years 
/ of 
Progress 


* 
e Lily Person* 
oe .°#@ a * * & a « 


AM VERY PROUD and happy to represent the 
| Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America. 
Whenever I think of this organization and its miraculous 
growth, I am reminded of the story of the lost traveler, 
who inquired of the Minnesota farmer the best way to 
get to Minneapolis. 

The farmer, after a minute, said, ““Well, my friend, if 
you will go north about one mile until you come to the 
schoolhouse, then turn east and go about a half mile. 
No—no—you can’t go that way, the bridge is out. Now 
I will tell you what you can do. You go west about 
five miles, then you turn south until you come to the 
big red barn. No—you can’t go that way either. What 
you had better do is to go south about a half mile then 
go east about two miles. No—that won’t bring you there 
either. Say, my friend, you can’t get there from here.” 


How We Got There 


There are times when I feel that way about the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America. I cannot 
believe we got here from there but we did! We have 
grown in these past five years from 61 clubs to nearly 
200. The number of members has increased from 700 
to nearly 7,000. We are naturally proud of this growth 
—but we take still more pride in the friendships and 
cooperation which we have created within our clubs, our 
districts, and our international organization. 

We realize that our growth has not been due to the 
efforts of our own members alone, but to the cooperation 
of many of our Bureau Managers and other members of 
the National Retail Credit Association. We are indeed 
grateful to these men who have given so willingly of 
their time and efforts to speak to our various groups, 
and who have encouraged us in our every adventure. 

One of the purposes for which we were organized, as 
set forth in our constitution and’ bylaws, is the maintain- 
ing of an educational program for all member clubs. Our 
first study course, prepared for our 61 clubs, was made 
possible through the efforts of our first president, Avadana 
Cochran, Bremerton, Washington. She and her com- 
mittee believed that in addition to being taught the tech- 





*Plymouth Furs, Minneapolis, Minn.; retiring President, 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America. An ad- 
dress given at the 30th Annual Conference and Credit Sales 
Forum, New Orleans, La., June 17, 1942. 
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@ nique of sound credit and collection methods, 
the members should also be taught the impor- 
tance and the necessity of good will, good fel- 

@  lowship, and friendliness within our credit pro- 
fession. Inasmuch as we were a very new group, 
and our funds were needed to assist with the 

@ organization of new clubs throughout the United 
States and Canada, only one copy of this pro- 
gram was supplied to each group. Our second 

@ course was patterned after that of the previous 

year, and we were still unable to provide more 

than one copy for each member club. 


The rapid increase in the number of clubs 

during the past two years made it possible for 

@ us to secure the services of Aline Hower, Letter 

Counselor for the National Retail Credit Asso- 

ciation. In our booklet, Putting Your Best Foot 

@ Forward, Editions One and Two, she has given 

us splendid material on Public Speaking, Parlia- 

mentary Law, Business English, and Letter Writing. 

The importance of office etiquette, telephone etiquette, and 

dictionary study has been taught our members. They 

have been encouraged through letter writing contests and 

skit writing contests to put into practice the most impor- 
tant factors learned in our study courses. 

A recent questionnaire pertaining to our educational 
programs reveals that 99 per cent of all member clubs 
have completed Edition One and are working on Edition 
Two. The members are enthusiastic and eager for more 
knowledge, particularly pertaining to their credit work. 
The fact that during the past two years we have been 
able to give each member a copy of our educational course, 
plus an additional pamphlet of instructions for the chair- 
man, has been a tremendous advantage. 


Educational Activities 

The Evansville, Indiana, Breakfast Club, anxious to 
pass on the information which they have received through 
our educational programs, their own credit bureau, and the 
retail credit association, has for the past year carried on 
classes for the junior and senior members of five Evans- 
ville high schools. Studerits are taken through a credit 
office of one of the larger department stores, where tak- 
ing a credit application is explained. They are next taken 
through the Bureau where their applications are exam- 
ined, and they are enlightened as to the process of in- 
vestigating a credit record. A motion picture on making 
and taking a credit application and the working of a 
credit bureau office, creates great interest when shown to 
the entire assembly of seniors. These classes are fol- 
lowed by addresses on credit—“The Benefits of Good 
Credit” and “The Danger of Over-Buying” being two 
popular subjects. “Not what you have—but what you 
are” particularly impresses these youngsters, and is shown 
in their questions following the lectures. They are eager 
to have a copy of the “Three C’s of Credit,” a bulletin 
prepared and mimeographed by the Breakfast Clubbers. 
Many homes are reached through these students, and we 
feel certain that Mr. and Mrs. Retail Buyer of today 
and tomorrow will long remember the lessons taught 
these high school students. 

We wish to congratulate the Evansville Club and all 
our other member clubs maintaining such worth-while 
programs in connection with their own study courses. 











We realize that it must take Faith, Vision, and Courage 
to complete such a large undertaking. 

Another phase of our work of which we are boastful 
is our bulletins. The artistry and the originality of 
many of them is most praiseworthy. The members have 
a goal to work toward, inasmuch as district and national 
prizes are given, and, of course, the most original and 
clever articles are reprinted in our International Bulletin. 

Our first “International” bulletin was published im- 
mediately after our organization in 1937, but not until 
the last few years have we been able to give each mem- 
ber her own copy each month—previously just one copy 
a month was sent each club president. This bulletin 
acts as a medium for the interchange of ideas, and keeps 
the members in touch with the activities of their sis- 
ter clubs. 

I have tried to tell you something of the Progress of 
the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs from the time of 
the organization meeting in Spokane in 1937 
up to the present time. Where do we go 
from here? 

We are going through a period in our his- 
tory in which every business, every organ- 
ization, yes, even every individual must for- 
get selfish interests and strive to win our 
mighty “Struggle for Independence,” and win 
it quickly. 

We girls in credit offices realize as readily 
as anyone else that our credit men are leav- 
ing, and have left, for the armed forces and 








The word “cooperation” has been one of the key 
words of our organization. How often we hear our 
girls repeat, “We cooperate by maintaining a more 
friendly understanding between the firms we represent, 
the credit bureaus, our retail credit groups, and our Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association.” 

The credit profession has its share of leaders—its op- 
portunity for the development of new leadership. There 
never was a time in our history when knowledge and 
cooperation on credit matters were of such vital impor- 
tance. This is an age of organization and consolidation. 
We must learn to do those things which produce the 
best results. It is also an age of constant change, and 
only through discussion and the exchange of ideas can 
we keep abreast of the times. 

Therefore at this time when every conscientious man 
and woman is being asked to make a thorough check of 
his or her life and schedule to make certain there is no 
wasted time or efforts in the corners, we feel 
it has been most essential to make a check 
of the progress of our Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs. We want to be certain that our 
course is charted straight ahead and in deep 
water, and that there are no unnecessary 
“frills” hindering our progress. 

I feel it is only fitting that all of our credit 
women, the credit men, merchants, and busi- 
ness managers—everyone connected directly 
or indirectly with credit business—go over our 
Creed with me in closing. 








are giving of their time to war efforts. 

I am reminded of an incident that happened in Min- 
neapolis just recently. We have a merchant there who 
operates a small Ready-to-Wear store. Early in March, 
he received Order L265 from the WPB covering -the 
size and shapes of women’s dresses. He managed to 
assimilate this information in about a week, but he was 
pretty angry about the whole thing. He no more than 
recovered from this than he received the maximum price 
bulletin Number 1, which set his prices for the dura- 
tion. This took about two weeks of careful study and 
loss of hair. About two days later he received L63, 
which gave him his inventory for the duration, and after 
about ten consecutive nights of work he felt that he had 
this under control. But the next day upon arriving at 
his office he found a copy of Regulation W on the desk, 
which entirely did away with the 30-, 60-, and 90-day 
payment plans he had been advertising. “That noon he 
dashed in very late to a meeting of his friends. He 
seemed very much upset, and was mopping his brow. In- 
stead of his usual cheery greeting he stated, “Anyone 
who leaves the retail business to go into the army is a 
coward.” 

We, of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 
America, are not looking at this war as an opportunity 
to further our own positions in the credit field, but we 
do feel that our study and our work of the past five 
years have fitted us to some extent to carry on while some 
of you are with the fighting forces, and likewise we feel 
that we are now qualified to carry on some of your 
duties which will free you to do bigger and better things. 
We feel certain that when these men return from this 
struggle for freedom, they will find a well-regulated of- 
fice due to our previous training and experience. 


The Creed of the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs of North America 


believe in the principles and purposes of Credit Women. 
strive always to become more efficient. 

move forward in the endeavor of Credit. 

protect the confidence entrusted to me. 

am ready to give as well as to take. 

cooperate universally for the welfare of Credit. 

am loyal to my Club in thought, word and deed. 

am true to myself, my associates and to my God. 
maintain, always, “Faith, Vision and Courage.” 


eet 


— 


My every wish is for the continued success and growth 
of this organization. 





New Officers and Directors 


Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
of North America 


At the Sixth Annual Convention of the Credit Wom- 
en’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, at New Orleans, 
June 14-18, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Mrs. Pauline B. Shepard, Re- 
tail Credit Men’s Association, Jacksonville, Fla.; First 
Vice-President, Mrs. Martha B. Gleason, Brooks, Inc., 
Washington, D. C.; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Laura 
Geren, Boston Store, Fort Smith, Ark.; Recording Sec- 
retary, Lena M. Blum, Credit Bureaus, Salem, Ore.; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Lucille H. Brewerton, 
Sears Roebuck & Company, Jacksonville, Fla.; Financial 
Secretary, Dorothy M. Smith, Retail Merchants Credit 
Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Treasurer, Steve Daugh- 
erty, I. Magnin Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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NEW CREDIT REGULATION 


INSERTS 


Insert No. 1 can be sent to 
all charge customers. In- 
sert No. 2 recommended for 
use with overdue accounts 
to stimulate payment be- 
fore the default date. Prini- 
ed in blue ink on blue 
paper. 


Gn Default 


Your charge account is past 
due. Under the Consumer Credit 
Regulation of the Government it 
will be in default if the amount 
in arrears is not paid in full on 
or before the 10th. 

The regulation provides that 
an account in default must be 


of listed merchandise, either 
charge or installment, until the 
default has been corrected. 


STICKER 


Designed for use on over- 
due account statements 
commencing July 1. Short, 
snappy. and specific, it can- 
not be overlooked as it is af- 
fixed to the statement. Print- 
ed in blue ink on green 
paper. 





Only $2.00 a thousand 
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Only $2.00 a thousand 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT 
CHARGE ACCOUNT 
REGULATION MEANS TO YOU! 


YOUR CHARGE ACCOUNT 





The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has announced 
new charge account regulations effec- 
tive May 6, 1942, in compliance with 
the President’s Special Message to 
Congress. 


If you are in the habit of paying your 
charge account in full promptly upon 
receipt of your monthly statement, the 
new regulation will not affect you. You 
may continue to enjoy the convenience 
of buying what you want when you want 
it by simply saying “Charge It.” 


The Regulation provides that a 
charge account is in default if 
any article for which credit was 
extended in the calendar month 
has not been paid for in full by 
the tenth of the second month fol- 
lowing. The privilege of charging 
listed merchandise, underthe Reg- 
ulation, must be withdrawn when 
a charge account is in default. 


But—if you let your charge account re- 
main unpaid after the tenth of the second 
month following the month of purchase, 
then the government regulation will af- 
fect you—and you will not be permitted 
to charge or make installment purchases 
of listed merchandise until satisfactory 
settlement of your account has been ar- 
ranged. 


Make it a habit to pay PROMPTLY upon 


receipt of bill so that you may continue to 
enjoy the convenience of your charge account. 


REMEMBER — charge accounts are due 
and payable WHEN BILL IS RENDERED! 
It is not the intent of the Regulation 
to extend the time of payment. 


SACRED TRUST 
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NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
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The Layman's Hand! 


of 


REGULATION W 











I ew Regulation W permit the use of 
coupon books? 


Can interest be charged on past due charge 
accounts? 

Is the required down payment on a floor 
lamp 20% or 33143%? 

What is the difference between ‘‘instal- 
ment credit”? and “‘instalment sale’’? 
What rules govern ‘“‘add-ons’’? 
How are 30-60-90 day accounts handled? 
How are l:tters and notices worded to 
comply with the Regulation? 


How long can an instalment account be 
overdue and still enable new instalment 
charges to be added? 


How many times can you renew a pre-May 
6 single-payment loan? 
When is a statement of borrower required? 


What factors must be present before you 
can accept a statement of necessity? 


How do you consolidate a converted 
charge account with an existing instal- 
ment contract? 


What transactions are exempt from the 
Regulation? 
What rules cover lay-aways? 


Does credit covering repairs to a fur coat 
come within the Regulation? 


Are pencils and fountain pens listed ar- 
ticles? 


How are “charge takes’’ and “‘charge 
sends”’ authorized in accordance with the 
Regulation? 














Do You Know the Answers 
to These Questions? 











Order Your Copy Now! 
THE LAYMAN’S HANDBOOK OF REGULATION W 


Are you thoroughly familiar with Regulation W? Do you under- 
stand all its provisions so that you comply fully with its rules and 
requirements? You must know how to operate under the Regula- 
tion for the duration of the war. You must know your rights as 
well as your responsibilities. 


You need this new HANDBOOK. It will bring you up to date 
on Regulation W and facilitate full compliance with the wartime 
rules pertaining to consumer credit. A layman’s handbook that 
should be on the desk of every credit or financial executive, in- 
cluding all members of your staff. It’s a book to learn from... to 
work by... to have always at hand for reference. 


ACT AT ONCE IF YOU WANT THIS BOOK. The edition is 
limited. Be sure to get your copy by mailing the coupon below today. 
Price to members, 75c (to non-members, $1.25) 


All orders for less than $1.50 should be accompanied by check. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
SHELL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Clip and Mail This Coupon Now! 











Poon nnn eee eee eee ' 
What is meant by “default” and “‘cure’’? NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION ; 

* * * 218 Shell Building, Saint Louis, Missouri | 

| Please send me_____copies of THE LAYMAN’S HANDBOOK | 

hanes + od —- ve — ——_ | OF REGULATION W at 75¢. copy postpaid (non-members $1.25). ! 
swered in The Layman’s Handbook of Regulation W | | 
HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? . sane 
Approximately 190 Pages | Address | 

; City State ; 
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NEWSPAPER MAT for the new Credit Regulation 


Size 6x 9’— Price $1.50 — Available Now 






























WHAT THE GOVERNMENT 
CHARGE ACCOUNT REGULATION 
MEANS TO YOU! 


Ir you are in the habit of paying your charge 
account in full promptly upon receipt of your 
monthly statement, the new regulation will 
not affect you. You may continue to enjoy 
the convenience of buying what you want when 
you want it by simply saying ‘Charge It.” 

But, if you let your charge account remain 
unpaid after the tenth of the second month 
following the month of purchase, then the 
government regulation will affect you — and 
you will not be permitted to charge or make 
installment purchases of listed merchandise 
until satisfactory settlement of your account has 


been arranged. 
Make it a habit to pay PROMPTLY upon 
receipt of bill so that you may continue to 


enjoy the convenience of your charge account. 


PUBLISHER NOTE CAREFULLY: 


This space is for Local Association signature 
to be set by you. 
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Copyright, 1942—National Retail Credit Association. 
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The Barometer 
Despite the slower pace of distributive trade and the apparent levelling off of wholesale prices, 
industrial activity was maintained in June and the Barometer again rose slightly 
to a new high level. 
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This barometer appears in the August issue of “‘Nation’s Business,” published by the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


The Map 


In most sections of the country the volume of trade and in- 
dustry is more than 10 per cent higher than it was a year 
ago, but it is not expanding so rapidly this year as it did last 

ear. 

2 The agricultural regions of the country compare more favor- 
ably with the industrial sections than they have for a long 
time. Farm income has increased by about the same percent- 
age as has the income of industrial workers, and this large 
increase is being reflected in improved business conditions. 

Business has been slowing up somewhat along the East 
Coast, but even here activity in most cities is ahead of last 
year. The most significant exceptions are in the smaller 
cities of New England and Central New York. 

The high rave of production in the steel industry, and in 
other lines closely related to it, is still keeping business at 
peak levels in the industrial regions of the East and around 
the Great Lakes. Production of war materials is also main- 
taining high volume in the industrial regions of the South. 





New war plants, as well as extensive military training cen- 
ters in Texas and other parts of the South, keep activity high 
in those regions. In the oil-producing districts, however, busi- 
ness is lagging behind due largely to the curtailment in the 
production of petroleum. 

Throughout the Pacific Coast region, business has in- 
creased more rapidly than in most other parts of the country. 
In many cities the volume of trade and production is 25 per 
cent higher than it was a year ago. The most significant in- 
dustries have been airplane manufacturing and shipbuilding. 

Production in the mountain states has been lagging behind 
the general average. Mining has increased, but in other lines 
improvement has been somewhat less than in other parts of 
the country. In some cities, substantial declines from last 
year are reported. 

Canadian industrial activity has continued to expand grad- 
ually and it has now reached a peak level which is 15 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 
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By the Editor 


Are You Interested? 


the Federal Reserve Board in Washing- 

ton for the purpose of considering the 
matter of cycle billing. In addition to the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, two other as- 
sociations were represented; the American Re- 
tail Federation and the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 

In his opening statement, Hon. Ronald Ran- 
som, Vice-Chairman of the Board, made it clear 
that the Board will be disappointed if consumer 
debt is not reduced by at least four billion dol- 
lars by next April. Unless this is accomplished, 
the Board will probably find it necessary to 
further amend Regulation W, either by short- 
ening the terms or by prohibiting credit for 
the duration of the war. Mr. Ransom also ex- 
pressed the opinion that advertising to build 
credit sales should be discouraged and that 
credit granters of the nation should do every- 
thing possible to reduce receivables, even to a 
lower figure than anticipated by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

At our Regulation W forum meeting in New 
Orleans last month, several matters of para- 
mount importance to credit granters were dis- 
cussed. Many were of the opinion that amend- 
ments should be made to the Regulation to pro- 
vide for: 

1. Carrying over transactions of the last 
three days of the month, such charges to ap- 
pear on the next month’s bill, due the first of 
the following month and in default the 10th of 
the month thereafter. 

2. Permission to accept payments on em- 
ployees’ charge accounts without a down pay- 
ment, provided the indebtedness is liquidated 
on or before the default date. 

3. Two payments on charge accounts if re- 
quested by customers, one payment to be made 
the month following purchase and the other on 
or before the default date, such transactions 
not to be classed as installment sales. 


re MEETING WAS CALLED recently by 





Subsequently we received requests from 
many members asking that: 


4. ‘‘Charge-send’’ transactions be permitted 
without the necessity of authorizing sales 
checks, on transactions of $5.00 or less. 


5. Three days of grace be permitted in which 
to post payments made as late as the 10th of 
the month and that there be no penalty if, dur- 
ing the grace period, merchandise was deliv- 
ered on accounts frozen on the 10th of the 
month. 


6. Accounts with balances of $2.00 or less 
— be in default, regardless of date of pur- 
chase. 


Dr. Carl E. Parry, In Charge of Consumer 
Credit Regulation for the Federal Reserve 
Board, stated that a number of suggestions 
which I presented at the meeting had reached 
his office but that they would not be given seri- 
ous consideration at this time. Both Mr. Ran- 
som and Dr. Parry pointed out that amend- 
ments to Regulation W would not be considered 
until credit granters have had an opportunity 
to base their recommendations on actual ex- 
periences covering a reasonable period from 
the first default date, July 10. 


If you feel that the Regulation should be 
amended to cover any of these or other items, 
your recommendations, with complete facts, 
should be sent to the Federal Reserve Bank 
in your district and a copy mailed to the Na- 
tional Office. A summary will then be pre- 
pared of all replies received, and a copy sent 
to Messrs. Ransom and Parry with our recom- 


mendations. 
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Dallas, Texas 
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R. H. Macy & Co. 
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‘= TO WIN THIS WAR, more 
and more billions are needed 
and needed fast—AT LEAST 
A BILLION DOLLARS A 
MONTH IN WAR BOND SALES 
ALONE! 


This means a minimum of 10 percent 
of the gross pay roll invested in War 
Bonds in every plant, office, firm, and 
factory in the land. 

Best and quickest way to raise this 
money—and at the same time to “brake” 
inflation—is by stepping up the Pay- 
Roll War Savings Plan, having every 
company offer every worker the chance 
to buy MORE BONDS. 

Truly, in this War of Survival, 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY 
WINDOW. 


If your firm has already installed the 





More Dollars Per Man Per Month in the 
PAY-ROLL WAR SAVINGS PLAN 





Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is the 
time— 

1. To secure wider cmployee par- 
ticipation. 

2. To encourage employees to increase 
the amount of their allotments for 
Bonds, to an average of at least 10 
percent of earnings—because 
“token” payments will not win this 
war any more than “token” resis- 
tance will keep the enemy from 
our shores, our homes. 


If your firm has not already installed 
the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is 
the time to do so. For full details, plus 
samples of result-getting literature and 
promotional helps, write, wire, or 

hone: War Savings Staff, Section E, 

reasury Department, 709 Twelfth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 





U.S. War Savings Bonds 

















